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This label means a 


SERVICE — 


—— ~ »,, that 220s you 


fo} Ma Sihe) S3-lelt. baa Gall 33.) 


FLEUR-O-LIER is a testing and certification service in which 
over 30 leading fluorescent lighting fixture makers participate. Here’s 
what it means to you: 


* Dependable, trouble-free operation. 

* Fixtures made to 50 definite standards . . . and 

* Tested by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., of New York. 
* Certified by E.T. L. as meeting the 50 standards. 

* Certified ballasts and starters in every unit. 


Whether you’re a user or supplier, the FLEUR-O-LIER Label on a 
fixture assures dependability, service and protection for you. Insist on 
it when you specify fluorescent lighting equipment. 


FLEUR-O-LIER Wensfacturcrs 


2121-5 KEITH BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open to any manufacturer 
who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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This book answers many questions which engineers encounter today and it is yours 
on request, with no obligation. In addition to the 40 pages of valuable data, there is 
a four page supplement on “Considerations for Increased Current Loadings Under 


Wartime Conditions.” Material includes: 


® 20 tables on Current Carrying Capacities. 

® Tables of Diameters, Weights, etc., of 1, 2, and 3 Conductor Varnished 
Cambric Cables. 

® 4 pages on how to splice and terminate. 

® Charts on How to Select the Right Cable for various Conditions of Use. 

® What Kinds of Protective Coverings to Use. 

® Voltage Drop Tables and other helpful information. 


Write The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey, for Bulletin OK-1013. 


Many illustrations like these accompany the tables show- 
ing current carrying capacities of Varnished Cambric 
Cables in ducts, underground, and in the air, and help 
the engineer to quickly visualize conditions which he 
will encounter. 
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WIRES AND CABLES 


THE SCIENTIFICALLY CONTROLLED LAYTEX PROCESS is an 
exclusive method of (1) specially preparing and compounding 
wire insulation ingredients, and (2) applying the insulation. 
Purification operations remove 90% of moisture and water 
soluble impurities from liquid latex so as to form the basis 
for insulation of unusually high dielectric strength. Repeated 
dipping and drying followed by vulcanizing results in building 


“FIGHTING WORDS” 


—TAKE A LOT OF WIRE! 


The ease with which wires and cables 
can be handled, speed with which they 
can be installed and readiness with 
which they can be maintained are tre- 
mendously important in battle-zones. 


To get these advantages, the Signal 
Corps developed wires and cables hav- 
ing appreciably smaller diameters, with 
corresponding reductions in bulk and 
weight. Working in close cooperation 
with Signal Corps Engineers, U.S. 
Rubber Company engineers contributed 
the Laytex process. 


Long before the war, this process was 
used for insulating small diameter wires 
for building, commercial and control 
circuits. The Laytex process made pos- 
sible the famed lightweight Laytex 
Assault Wire of front line use, and has 
been adapted to a wide variety of other 
wires and cables for Ordnance, Corps 
of Engineers and the Navy. 


When the day comes that we can 
again make peacetime versions of these 
smaller diameter wires and cables they 
will bring you extra advantages in meet- 
ing the increased capacity requirements 
of the vast new wiring, re-wiring and 
re-conversion markets. Smaller wires 
will save shipping and storage space— 
handling and installation will be easier. 


YSERVING THROUGH SCIENC 





up a homogeneous, small diameter insulation in which con- 
ductors are perfectly centered. The process is adaptable to 
the use of synthetic rubbers as well as natural rubber. In 
either, the insulation is compounded to resist extremes of 
temperature, from tropical heat to sub-zero cold. Evidence of 
this property is the global use of Laytex wires and cables by 
our Armed Forces. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED 


STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. --<In Conada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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4 BIG HELPS 
TO PRODUCTION 


Puts Lights Where They Are 
T Needed—Close to the Work 


Universal Trol-E-Duct is a job- 
' proven, modern refinement in factory 
| lighting. Every inch of the duct is a 

tential electrical outlet which can 
instantly tapped to put light close 
to the work. Simply move the light 
along the overhead duct, or plug in 
new lights wherever needed. 


2 Always Ready for Quick 
Production Changes 


Universal Trol-E-Duct, built in 
standard sections, is quickly and easily 
installed, and can be moved as easily 
to another location. It is an extremely 
flexible system — 100% salvable — 
always ready for quick production 
changes. 


3 Fits Any Production Set-Up 


It can be mounted against the ceil- 
ing or suspended by messenger cable 
below it. It will fit the layout of any 
industrial plant or commercial build- 
ing. 
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Accommodates Any Type of 

Lighting Fixture 
No matter what type of lighting fix- 
ture you use — fluorescent, mercury 
vapor, or incandescent — Universal 
Trol-E-Duct can accommodate it 
because every unit of the system is 
pre-fabricated at the factory for a 
wide variety of lighting fixtures, 
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“SCIENTIFIC SHIELDING 


AND HIGH LIGHT OUTPUT 


for two FO-watt Fluorescent Lampe 


A revision of the priorities regulations permit us to again offer the 
famous Curtis SkyLux, with steel reflectors, baked snow-white Fluracite 
reflecting surfaces and Satin Gray enameled shields and molding. 

The high efficiency of this unit, combined with scientific shielding, 
has made it the outstanding two-lamp fixture on the market. The SkyLux 
shield prevents a direct view of the lamp from ordinary angles and at 
the same time the inner surface of Fluracite serves as a reflector to | 
direct the light downward. This is accomplished without trapping — 
and no horizontal surfaces are present to collect dust. 


The SkyLux principle results in high initial light output wi 


maintained with little depreciation throughout the lone lide > off 


YCURTIS [ta hletig, wc 


6135 WEST 65TH Bee cet. CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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In the tomorrow when so many factors will be new 
and different, the ‘‘ Fact-Power’’ so important in 


génerating and applying sales power will be more 
vital than ever. 


Present customers must be held and their pur- 
chases built up. Lost customers must be regained. 
New ones with unfamiliar buying habits must be 
sold against competition that is not yet well defined. 


These problems re-emphasize the need for the 
complete and up-to-date information that brings 
speed and simplicity to customer contro/... the facts 
on which intelligent analysis, coordinating and 
planning are based. 

This control and the best means of obtaining it 
is one of the important subjects discussed in a valu- 


able new brochure ‘‘? Ways to Build Sales in Post- 
War Markets’’. 


We'd like you to have this brochure with our 
compliments. It is written from the sales manager’s 
point of view. It confines itself to his problems, and 
methods that are successfully meeting them at the 
current time. 





WITH INDIVIDUAL 
ACCOUNT CONTROL 
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SALES MANAGERS: 


‘€3 Ways to Increase Sales in 
Post -War Markets’’ contains 
material that is of most value 
ow. Ask your secretary to 
end for a free copy today. 
Phone, write, or wire our 
earest Branch Office. 
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KARDEX shows at a glance 


Which customers are buying your complete 
line .. . When each customer bought last, 
how much, and what lines . . .When the last 
call was made. . . What are each customer’s 
total needs... What percentage you are get- -— 
ting. ..Who has stopped buying and why... WS 
And other facts of vital importance. 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 





\ TT 






F 
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APPLETON Rubber Co. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
OK BRAND and PARATEX Friction and Rubber Tapes 
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saieicias RIGID STEEL tena 


North Corridor of Filter Building 
City of Detroit, Department of Water Supply 
Spring Wells Station 


A 
i \ Control House 


\\ during construction, 


\ August, 193] 


SPANG-CHALFANT 


Division of The National Supply Company 


Executive Offices: Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


District Offices and Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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PROPER ADHESION AND FUSION 
ARE “MUSTS” IN 


PANTHER AND DRAGON TAPES 


A FRICTION TAPE serves its function only 


so long as a proper degree of adhesion 
exists. When adhesion falls below a mini- 
mum, there can be no assurance of a con- 


tinuously sealed joint. Similarly, in the case 


of rubber tape, proper fusion is required if 
each successive layer of tape is to remain 
firmly bonded to its neighbors. Without a 
proper degree of fusion, rubber tape offers 


poor insulation of the joint. 


PANTHER and DRAGON Friction and Rubber Tapes are 
constantly tested at the factory to ensure sufficient de- 
grees of adhesion and fusion. 


Fully meeting all the requirements of A.S.T.M. and Fed- 
eral Emergency Specifications, PANTHER and DRAGON 
Friction and Rubber Tapes are being specified and used 
by electrical contractors who recognize the guaranteed 
performance of factory-tested tape. 

PANTHER AND DRAGON 

BRANDS EACH OFFER 


FRICTION AND RUBBER 
a» TAPES 


SOLD THROUGH 
RECOGNIZED 
INDEPENDENT 
WHOLESALERS 


PANTHER & DRAGON 


FRICTION AND RUBBER TAPES 


HAZARD INSULATED 4 DIVISION OF 
WIRE WORKS THE OKONITE CoO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RUBBER TAPE 


1, Guaranteed Footage 

2. High Grade Compound. 
3. High Tensile Strength 
4. High Elongation 

§. High Dielectric Strength 


6. Uniformity of Thickness 
and Width 


7. Excellent Fusion 
8. High Insulation Resistance 
9, Excellent Tackiness 

10. Colorful, Attractive Boxes 


FRICTION TAPE 


1, Guaranteed Footage 
2. Substantial Fabric 
3. High Tensile Strength 
4. High Adhesive Strength 
5. High Dielectric Strength 
6. Uniform Thickness 
7. Uniform Width 
8. Excellent Tackiness 
9. Strong, Durable Core 
10. Colorful, Attractive Boxeg 
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Workin g Now with Manufacturers 


not only on Today’s Production Problems 
but also on Reconversion Plans 








Lian is a production tool that must meet the 

specifications set by the Seeing Task if it is to return 

the maximum on the investment. To secure such 
WT lighting, requires not only fixtures which con- 
, form to the most exacting mechanical, elec- 
trical and illumination specifications, but 
also the proper selection, installation, and 
maintenance of these fixtures. 







































we 


Illumination engineers and lighting spe- 
cialists connected with the electric light 
and power company serving you, or 
with the electrical wholesalers from 
whom you procure your Benjamin 


E lighting fixtures, and the Field En- 
gineers of this company, have special 
training in the science of seeing and 

d- the fundamentals of lighting practice. 

. They have in their heads a thorough 

“ understanding of the best applica- 


tion of the various types of lighting 

units available for the solution 
of your specific lighting and 
seeing problems. 





These men work closely with 
your own plant and consulting 
engineers. Their experience and train- 
ing is available freely, without cost 
or obligation on your part, to analyze 
your lighting and make recommen- 
dations for the improvement of pres- 
ent lighting for increased war produc- 
tion. Their services also should be 
utilized, now, to help in the develop- 
ment of a program of lighting betterment 
as part of your reconversion plans for the 


post-war period. 


Lighting ECygucauent 


Distributed Exclusively Throygh Electrical Wholesalers 













Send for a copy of this FREE BOOKLET containing much valuable information on how to obtain best 
lighting results. With it will be sent complete information on how you may obtain the assistance of the 
Benjamin Field Engineer in analyzing the performance of your lighting and in making recommendations. 
Address Lighting Service, Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept.GG,Des Plaines, Illinois. 
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THEY USE Way FITTINGS AND FIXTURES 


1. The electrical engineer designing an industrial plant, oil 
Hered why refinery, or ship will tell you that he can make the electrical 
vd installation moistureproof, watertight, dust-tight, and ex- 
plosion-proof by specifying fittings and fixtures from a single 
catalog, R&S No. 90. 


* 


2. He can mention a dozen recent war-time jobs that are R&S 
throughout and that are overcoming. all these hazards. He 
knows of many R&S peace-time jobs in his vicinity that have 
operated satisfactorily for a quarter century or more. 


RUSSELL & STOLL 3. He knows that nearby contractors and jobbers are familiar 
EXPLOSION-PROOF with R&S products, are in a position ta render information 
WATER-TIGHT and service and thar they also will compliment him on speci- 
DUST-TIGHT fying R&S. 
fe 2 


For security of operation for a lifetime in hazardous locations, 





“a what more confidence would he need? 
We are looking forward to the day when R&S can again 
serve you in your peace-time enterprises. Let's talk it over now. 
FITTINGS 








RUSSELL & STOLL COMPANY 


125 BARCLAY STREET - NEW eee 7, N. Y. 
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* Continuously-milled rigid steel pipe, twice 
protected against corrosion by a sherardized 
zine coating and a final acid and alkali- 
proof covering. 


will come out of this war 


tougher and better than 


ever! 





Before the war, Walkerized Dualcote 
Rigid Steel Conduit had already proved 
its durability under the worst corrosive 
conditions. In laboratory tests and in ac- 
tual use, its superior finish had defied 
acids, alkalies and salt water where ordi- 
nary conduits had failed to stand up. 


War has restricted the manufacture of 
Dualcote for general use. But in its war- 
time uses, Dualcote has had to withstand 
the most severe conditions on land and 
at sea. 
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Consequently, when wartime restrictions 
are lifted, you'll find Dualcote conduit 
even “tougher” and more durable than 
ever. Its fighting finish will be ready to 
take it in chemical plants, dye houses, 
mines, mills, refineries — or in any other 
installation that requires a conduit that 
ean defy corrosion! 


Ask your local distributor about prices 
and deliveries. For further information, 
write to Walker Bros., Conshohocken, Pa. 





ECONOMY 


@ Many years ago we won the approval of 
the great American buying public. We pass on to 
our Wholesalers this hard-won approval and the con- 
sequent demand for ECONOMY Fuses. ECONOMY 
Fuses are made for any electrical circuit and have 
been contributing to the safety of life, property, and 
all kinds of electrically-driven machinery over a great 
number of years. They are also making worthwhile 
reductions and savings in operating costs and work- 
ing time. The “renewal link” is one of the distinguish- 
ing features that has contributed so much to the well- 
earned fame of ECONOMY Fuses. The Wholesaler 
fills a most important place in our present and after 
the war plans and we are ready to give necessary 
advice and sales help to aid him in doing a well- 
rounded selling job. 


“ECONOMY Fuses since 1911” 
ECONOMY . . . .Renewable Cartridge Fuses and “drop out" Renewal Link 
CLEARSITE . . . Plug Fuses—Shows when blown 
ARKLESS . . . .Non-Renewable Mechanical Indicating Cartridge Fuses 
Non-Renewable—Non-Indicating Cartridge Fuses 


ECONOMY FUSE AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


2717 NORTH GREENVIEW AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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The BIG : 


ir Fluorescents Fixtures 


: 1S 
aque mt cHELL F IRS ae 


essential industrial and commercial lighting. 
Mitchell ingenuity has produced far-reaching 
advancements in design and construction — and set 
the pace for tomorrow’s lighting needs. 

Each innovation has meant greater simplicity and 
efficiency, at ever lower cost. 


= 


MITCHELL KOLD-VOLT 
Cold Cathode Industrial 
Fluorescent Fixture 


The first cold cathode fluorescent 

in a standard “packaged” unit! Gives you 

instantaneous starting—400% more lamp life— 

greatly reduced maintenance! 4-light fixture—8 feet 

long overall—delivers a total. of 8800 lumens of 
light. Average lamp life expectancy, 10,000 hours. Each oe 
lamp unconditionally guaranteed for one year. So 


“MITCHELITE” FLUORESCENT for Industrial Lighting 


ae 
~ 

First all-purpose “lightweight” fluorescent fixture for war industry! 

Offers amazing simplicity, efficiency and flexibility at low cost. Provides 

for every method of mounting or hanging. 3 models: 2 and 3-light units 

using 40-watt lamps; 2-light unit using 100-watt lamps. 


MITCHELL U.R.C. RESEARCH LUMINAIRE for Offices and Drafting Rooms 


First introduced by MITCHELL. Combines the ultimate in high intensity illumination 
with low surface brightness (glare). Uses four 40-watt lamps. Takes less time to install than 
any other commercial fixture. 


Get complete information from your MITCHELL DISTRIBUTOR or write to us. 


MITCHELL Wanafacturing Company 


2525 CLYBOURN AVENUE + CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





ARE YOU SELLING 


UNIFORMITY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PIPE PRODUCTS CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
PIPE COUPLINGS ((_) PIPE NIPPLES GL ELBOWS, 90° AND 45° 


RUNNING THREAD PIPE gps) GOOSENECKS —<—~ \)_ WALLPLATES \)/ 
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complete re-lighting 
ot office and factory 


VL-440: The LEADER OFFICER — Four light 40 wat 
plastic enclosed, louvred unit, combining the finest i: 
design, construction, and servicing feature, this unit 
offers the ultimate in lighting equipment. Available for 
pendant or ceiling suspension mounting, individua 
continuous run installation 


ZUO Series: Sturdy, streamlined industrial units av 
able in two and three light 40 watt units and two light 
100 watt units. Rigid all steel construction. Designed 
for individual or continuous run installation 





Write for Descriptive Literature or Consult a Leader Engineer 


ie LEADER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


wtas* 
atEADER | 6127 N. BROADWAY . CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








YOUR TWO BEST BETS ON 
ALL INSULATING PROBLEMS 


Your Westinghouse distributor offers two quick solutions 
to your electrical insulating problems. 

First: The complete Westinghouse line of ““Tuffernell” Insu- 
lating Materials—proved by 50 years of field tests with every 
type of electrical equipment. 

Second: The distributor’s own “how-to-do-it” ability rep- 
resenting knowledge drawn from Westinghouse insulating 
headquarters and experience gained in similar applications 
for countless other customers. 

Your Westinghouse distributor stocks a line of insulating 
materials that’s really complete . . . from varnishes and cements 
to fabrics and tapes. And every material is “Tuffernell”— 


exactly what you need in flexibility, dielectric and mechanical 


strength. 


Westi ghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


22 


GET THIS NEW CATALOG 


To simplify selection of the right insulation— 
your Westinghouse distributor now has available 
the new Westinghouse “‘Insulating Material 
Catalog”. It contains listings of micas, fabrics, 
tapes and papers, along with complete dimensions, 
ratings and other helpful 
application data. Ask 
today for your copy of 
Catalog 65-000. Or, write 


Westinghouse Electric & 





Manufacturing Co., East 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept.7-N. 
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PROFITS 


FOR YOU IN 


CHAMPION 


REPLACEMENT VOLUME 


It isn’t the initial lighting installation that puts the dollars 


in your pocket today. It’s the replacement business. 


Champion Fluorescent Lamps are just what the doctor 


ordered for replacement volume and profit. 


They have what your customers are looking for —quality, 


availability, lower cost. 


Chey have just what you are looking for—a dependable, 
thoroughly established product in constant demand, easy 


to handle, priced to assure you the biggest margin of srofit. 


Why not get the whole story on Champion sales and profit 


possibilities in your territory now? 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


DIVISION OF CONSOLIDATED ELECTRIC LAMP CO. 
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Explosion-Proof and Dust-Tight 


Industrial Signal Condulets 


(CONDULETS are manufactured only by CROUSE-HINDS) 


Type ETH Type ETR 
Howler Signal Bell Signal 


For hazardous locations in oil refineries and 
tankers; rubber plants; paint, varnish, plas- 
tics or chemical plants; grain elevators; 
mines; powder mills or arsenals; and other 
locations where highly flammable sub- 
stances are manufactured, used or stored. 


For use in noisy places or where signals must 
be heard from a distance. 


Plain or coded signals, alone or in connection 
with a telephone 


Alarms: for fire; changes in liquid levels, gas 
or dir pressures. 


Siren Signal Factory sealed: with pigtails in an explosion- 
proof junction Condulet for splicing to line 
wires. 


Type ETH Siren and Howler Signals. 6 to 250- 
r volt A. C. or D.C. 
Nationwide Type ETR Bell Signals. Continuous vibration; 
T a , 110-volt Universal motor. Single stroke; 110- 
co tee ter ~ volt, 60-cycle A. C. Solenoid operation. 


N Listed in Condulet Catalog No. 2500, Section 85, Page 12C 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Offices: Birmingham—Boston—Chicago— Cincinnati— Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis—Kansas_ City 
Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minneapolis—New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh—San Francisco—Seattle—St. Louis — Washington 
Resident Product Engineers: Albany—Atlanta—Charlotte—New Orleans 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
CONDULETS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS - AIRPORT LIGHTING - FLOODLIGHTS 
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mELECTRO MANUFACTURING CO. 


2000 West Fulton Street * Chicago 12, Illinois 








DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


“Hot wires”, heavy loads, round-the-clock operating 
schedules, these demand super-stamina in switches. 
These are the switches! HEAVY-DUTY CONTROLS FOR 
LIGHTING OR POWER CIRCUITS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Specification - grade T-rated 10, 20 and 30 Ampere “Type 
C” Switches, Rotary Snap Switches, Ceiling Pull Switches, 
Door Switches, Flush Tumbler Switches with or without 
outlet box covers. Mechanisms long-tested and singled out 
for the peak performance now so necessary. Pick them for 


flawless service on the critical jobs. 


ARROW ELECTRIC DIVISION 


COMPANY. HARTFORD. CONN. U.S.A. 
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Boom or Boomerang—It's Up To YOU rn. 


36th annual convention of the National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association, held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, April 19-22, 1944, turned out to be a record- 
breaking as well as history-making event. 

With registrations exceeding by several hundred the 
previous record, soaring to a total of over eleven hun- 
dred, attendance at general meetings was such, that the 
huge Grand Ball Room of the hotel seemed none too 
large. 

History-making feature of the convention was the 
launching of an Appliance Division with 119 appliance 
distributors from various parts of the country being 
accepted into NEWA membership as charter members 
of the new division. Our hat is off to Charles G. Pyle, 
Managing Director of the Association, and to his staff 
for having done an outstanding job of organization. 

Naturally those familiar with the history of appliance 
distribution and of the association will hope that this 
forward-looking step may result in having electrical 
wholesalers and distributors regain in the post-war era, 
at least in substantial measure, the position of domin- 
ance in appliance and radio distribution, which they 
occupied when radio and various electrical appliances 
first were offered for sale. 

Then, as competition for appliance and radio business 
reached the high-pressure-selling stage, most of the old- 
line electrical wholesalers surrendered their advantage 
because they were either unable or unwilling to create 
the necessary separate departments through which 
wholesale distribution of appliances and radio could be 
handled in a manner and in a tempo that would satisfy 
the demands of the manufacturers. Specialty distribu- 
tors took over and cashed in on the biggest opportunity 
the electrical wholesaling industry ever had layed on its 
door step. 

Today we are well into the third year during which, 
due to war-time restrictions, no appliances have been 
manufactured. In those same years American workers 
have made big money and the back-log of desires, plus 
the money with which to satisfy them, is reaching with 
each month more staggering proportions. When the 
release of materials for civilian production of radio and 
appliances breaks that log-jam, sales are expected to 
soar to never before dreamed-of heights. 

It is not yet too late for electrical wholesalers to place 
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themselves in line for recapturing in the post-war era 
some of the opportunities they lost in the past. They can 
follow the leadership of their association and in their 
own establishment set up a separate appliance division. 
That division should enjoy completely independent 


status. It should be placed in charge of an aggressive, 
sales and merchandising-minded executive and it should 
commence forthwith to accumulate distributors’ fran- 
chises for various products. 

While a number of the long-established radio and 
appliance manufacturers have already completed their 
national distribution set-up there are many important 
well known lines still available in some territories. 
Furthermore many concerns, which did not previously 
manufacture electrical appliances or radios, are getting 
ready to enter the field and will be looking for well 
established, well financed distributors. 

Thus the period ahead may be expected to furnish 
one of the rare instances when opportunity knocks twice 
on the same door and it will be up to each electrical 
wholesaler to decide whether to cash in on that second 
call or, as was done years ago, let this new, golden 
chance slip through his fingers this time also. 


MEANWHILE no electrical wholesaler should 
dare forget, that the selling of wire, cable, conduit, 
switches, wiring devices and that vast assortment 
of regularly handled products not merely will con- 
tinue to remain the first justification for his exist- 
ence but must receive the most intensive executive 
attention, because with a large residential building 
boom in the forecast of every governmental and 
private agency, post-war wiring materials sales 
should reach tremendous proportions. 

To serve the electrical contractors, dealers, com- 
mercial and industrial buyers, is the electrical 
wholesaler’s first responsibility. Appliance dis- 
tribution can be undertaken successfully only as a 
separate and distinct operating department, and 
any effort will fail that is planned as a compromise 
of that well proven fact. 

Similarly the National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association will be able to consolidate and capi- 
talize its remarkable gains in membership and 
prestige only so long as it maintains its excellent 


(Continued on page 31) 
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America’s Ginest 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC RECHARGEABLE 


SEARCHLIGHT 


Recharging is very simple . . . No need 
to remove battery from container 


@ To re-charge from A. C. current, insert D. C. plug 
of charger into receptacle installed in the lamp head 
and the other plug of the charger into 110 volt A. C. 
socket. Can also be charged from D. C. lighting cir- 
cuits without using a charger if sufficient resistance 
is placed in series In the circuit. Charging switch can 
be furnished whereby lamp battery can be re-charged 

from auto, truck, tractor, or any type of 

“. generator. Sterage battery is a 15 plate, 

26 ampere-hoer heavy-duty type with rub- 

ber and wood separators. 


We have been devoting our efforts and 
facilities almost exclusively to war needs 
and while doing this, discovered many new 
and hitherto unthought of uses—industrial 
and commercial—for our BIG BEAM Port- 
able Electric Rechargeable SEARCHLIGHT. 
These uses open up amazing new markets 
for present and future good business. We 
suggest that you send for our NEW Cata- 
log which gives complete details as to 
markets, prices, etc., and study it — help 
your customers to get the benefit of our 
experience and research—get ready now 
for the swing to normal consumer needs. 


© Sold thu Wholesalers 


U-C LITE MFG. CO. 


11 EAST HUBBARD STREET 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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G-E DISTRIBUTORS 
offer 


WIRING 
DEVICES 


For Industrial and Farm Wiring 


Device line handled 
s all of the devices 
ve markets today— 
ming. These devices are high 
11 and can be depended upon 
They are ideal for new 
installations. 






























The complete G-E Wiring 
by G-E Distributors contain 
ed in two of the most acti 


ey 





need 
industry and far 
quality, easy to insta 
to give lasting service. 
rewiring OT maintenance 


INDUSTRIAL DEVICES 


ESS 


wiring, 


G-E industrial wiring devices are power 
ard devices, heavy duty 


switches for control of 
power and lighting circuits; lampholders for 
incandescent lighting; fluorescent accessories in- 
cluding lampholders, starters, etc.; and fuses, 
fuse cutouts, terminals, etc. 

FARM DEVICES 


G-E Wiring Devices for farm installation 
ude standard switches, outlets, lampholders, 


Among 
outlets including stand 


polarity outlets, etc.; 


incl 
etc., and a line of Moncor Surface Wiring Devices 
made of Textolite. These surface devices are good - 
: j : ea 
looking, sturdy and can be installed quickly. pos wad ‘ ae Electric 
. r 
° e estra’’ 


he G-E Wiring Device line - pr 
orld Today” staal T, NBC. “The 
every 


enables G-E Distributors to meet the needs of all Gas 
customers. Present requirements for industrial ‘M. EWT, CBs. weekday 


wiring and farm wiring can be supplied. General 
Electric Company, Appliance and Merchandise BUY 
WAR BOND 
s 


Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The large size of t 
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(Here’s another ad in the series that brings a vital message to your customers.) 


Know where that postwar plan of yours 






ought to 





ACTUALLY it must start with electrical wiring . .. adequate 
wiring! Not because we think so—but simply because 
electric energy —electric-motorized power—is going to 
play an even bigger role in postwar production. And you 
can’t take full advantage of it without the right wiring. 

Undoubtedly you want to swing your plant into peace- 
time production quickly after the war. You’ve got plans 
for that—and for modernization . .. improvements... 





















possibly expansion. 

Well, more and better wiring will have to come first. 
And now is the time to plan for it—in advance. Just about 
the most valuable men you could talk to today are your 
electrical contractor and a power engineer from the local 
utility plant. Bring them into the advance planning stage. 

Unwired planning will cost pon 


: : R 

you a WwW hole lot more than W' vu _ KEY TO POSTWAR BUSINESS 
] . ] tet , SE ave s 

p anned wirmng. 44226 saves 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER...BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


ANACONDA WIRE 
& CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from page 27) 
services and contacts in the supplies field, and 
allows the newly formed Appliance Division to 
serve that field in an equally useful and effective 
manner. 

Unless a fine balance is maintained under a care- 
fully thought out and well coordinated plan of 
procedure one or the other Division of the associa- 
tion may suffer and then the current boom in the 
association’s fortunes might turn into a boomerang. 


* 


Flatiron Ups And Downs There was great re- 


joicing among appliance wholesalers and manufacturers, 
when the news came out of Washington, that WPB 
would release raw materials for the manufacture of 
2,000,000 sorely needed electric irons. 

There was gloom and gnashing of teeth, when a 
few weeks later that figure was trimmed down by 90 
percent and a paltry 200,000 were authorized—to be 
made by nine different manufacturers, 

As we go to press comes the news that an additional 
193,625 irons have just been authorized and, if we read 
the signs correctly, additional releases are not far off. 

Anyway—the ice is broken. 


* 


Willow Run In the July 1942 issue of WHOLESALER’S 


SALESMAN we featured the excellent service record that 
was achieved by electrical wholesalers in speeding con- 
struction of the World’s largest bomber plant. At that 
time we were not allowed to indicate the location of that 
plant nor the anticipated production rate of bombers. 
Recently the War Department announced that more 
than 3,000 of those big four-engined Liberator bombers 
have been produced at Willow Run, that the plant is 
turning out approximately one bomber every hour— 
the production goal originally whispered, but now new 
techniques are expected to speed up the line to spew 
forth bombers at an even faster rate. Meanwhile elec- 
trical wholesalers are continuing to supply maintenance 
materials so that the wheels they helped to get into 
action quicker, will keep turning. 


* 


Angles on Surplus While things are still in a state 


where anything may happen. Washington’s Officialdom 
is gradually evolving some policy on surplus goods dis- 
posal. Planning seems to trend in the direction of some 
central agency set-up that would maintain a perpetual 
Master inventory record of surplus goods while actual 
disposal would proceed through district offices nearest 
the actual location of the goods. Procedures of sales are 
intended to give small buyers the same opportunities 
as would be accorded big-lot buyers. Speculators are 
going to find tough sledding, we are told. 
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Estimates of the amount of surplus electrical ma- 
terials are unobtainable but here are glimpses of what 
is happening : 

A certain electrical contractor who had handled 
around $10 million worth of government contracts 
reported that after completion he shipped approximately 
One Million Dollars worth of “Surplus” to some ware- 
house where the stuff has stayed. He had been told 
that the worst crime would be, to be caught short of 
materials, and so he ordered accordingly. 

At certain points on the West Coast certain surplus 
materials are being sorted into lots valued at not over 
$1,000 each and then will be sold to the highest bidder. 

At New York, recently, five aircraft manufacturers 
jointly staged a surplus goods sale at the McAlpin 
Hotel. 

Total sales for one week were $1,320,000 represented 
by 748 separate transactions. For instance 60,000 feet 
of Packard cable brought $5,000. 40,000 feet of flexible 
conduit sold for $5,000. A lot of 1,300,000 feet of copper 
wire of unknown size turned $8,000 into the till. 


* 


Too Many Everything Recently, on a visit to 


Washington, the noted “Glazier Priest,” Father Bernard 
J. Hubbard told of a Japanese prisoner—rare specimen 
of war prisoners—being brought into an American camp 
on Attu Island. 

The Jap, who spoke some English looked around 
and said “Too many ships. Too many tanks. Too 
many planes. America got too many everything.” 

It’s not been two years since that same America 
was told that it was sending its Allies “Too little and 
too late,” while our enemies thought that as one of those 
decadent Democracies they’d have us licked before we 
could get our production lines going fast enough to put 
up a real fight. 

Well—with our “Too Many Everything” we will 
surely win the victory but along with that it looks as if 
we will have a job on the home front to keep our 
Democracy from being converted into a dictatorship, 
witness—the Montgomery Ward seizure. 





EDITOR 





A Good Renewable Fuse 
Must Withstand This 


What a demonstration of fuse construction 
achievement is emphasized every time a 
fuse “blows”. 


An inferno of heat inside the fuse trans- 
forms the strip of cold fuse metal to a gas. 
Heat and pressure have dealt the fuse casing 
a shocking blow,—a blow good renewable 
type fuses must withstand. 


To be sure of the full value and economy 
of renewable type fuses it will pay you to 
specify Jefferson-Union Fuses. JEFFERSON 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, Bellwood (Sub- 
urb of Chicago), Illinois. Canadian Fac- 
tory: 60-64 Osler Ave., W. Toronto, Ont. 
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JURCE The figures we use as basis for these monthly 
omparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
held are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of February, 1944 


SALES When compared to the sales of the previous 
month, the February 1944 average sales volume was up 
11 percent. 

This substantial gain, which more than made up 
for the 6 point decline in January over December shows 
that, so far at least, the month to month trend of 
wholesalers’ sales is following the pattern of the last 
three war years. This pattern has consisted each year 
of a decline in December and January, followed by slow 
month to month recovery up to the May-June peak. 

Such a monthly increase makes it seem likely that 
wholesalers are not experiencing any serious decline in 
sales due to the anticipated slow-downs and change- 
overs in war industry. At least, any decline resulting 
from such a temporary slow-down in industrial business, 
is being more than overcome by the increasing needs of 
that part of industry not effected by changes in produc- 
tion schedules. 

When compared with average monthly sales of 1939, 
the sales volume reported by wholesalers in February 
was 9 percent ahead. However, this figure represents a 
considerable drop since January, and reflects the fact 
that 1939 was the last full year of pre-Defense-Program 
business, when a full supply of products was available to 
meet the demand. 


INVENTORIES tn spite of the noted monthly increase 


in sales in February over January, the average inven- 
tories of electrical wholesalers in January was 4 percent 
above the previous month. When compared with the 
1939 average monthly inventories, stocks in February 
were at 70 percent, consistent with the inventory levels 
of recent months. 

Joth comparisons indicate that stocks of electrical 
goods are flowing at a fairly even pace from manufac- 
turers, and that, within the limitations of inventories 
and the restrictions on materials, wholesalers stocks are 
being kept at a level just sufficient to maintain the war 
program. 


COLLECTIONS In February, collection percentages 
were 82, compared with 75 percent in the previous 
month, and 63 percent in the same month of last year. 
Accounts receivable were down 15 percent from Janu- 
ary, and were 28 percent below February 1943. 

















MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY 


LE&T’S {L] KEEP BACKING TH! C7 SeGER. so + BET VORE WAR BONDS! 


Enjoy the Westinghouse radio program with John Charles Thomas—NBC, Sunday, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 
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See-ability. made possible by today’s high-cficiency 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, is helping build the greatest fleet in history. In 
one shipyard alone. draftsmen and engineers must work with more than 200 


acres of blueprints in a single year. See-ability makes this vital eye-work easier, 





enables ship - building Americans to work faster and more accurately, with a 


by lee Ee eee Ess ss 


minimum of fatigue. Through See-ability, efficiency is increased, output speeded, 





€ 
eye-strain reduced. For maximum See-ability and efficient, dependable service, be [ 
t 
sure to recommend bright, long-lasting Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. Westinghouse t 
t 

Electric & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Plants in 25 cities . . . offices everywhere. 
c 
) 
eS Le PE ARNE Oe ee LCN eT ve en ‘ 


Wartime lighting advances 
made by Westinghouse engineers will lead to 
higher lighting standards for postwar America, 
with new and better ways of using light in 
every kind of business, industrial, transport, 
commercial and home activity. Higher levels of 
light for schools will bring easier seeing, 
faster learning, better work. Light in new colors, 
lamps in new shapes and sizes, will offer a 
host of new display and merchandising-oppor- 
tunities to progressive stores and show rooms. 


Whatever your plans. be sure you take full ad- 
vantage of Westinghouse lighting improvements. 
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WHOLESALERS SALESMAN BUSINESS INDEX 





REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


VERY even distribution of sales throughout seven 

\ of the nine geographical regions was experienced 
by electrical wholesalers in February. 

Such an even distribution of sales marked a sudden 
return from a three months period in which reports 
from wholesalers have been showing great regional 
variations in month-to-month sales volume. This varia- 
tion existed both in months in which the national sales 
volume was ahead of normal and in months, such as 
January, when sales were below normal. 

Only regions No. 1 and No. 3 varied greatly from 
the national figure in February. Region 1, the New 
England states, showed a decline of 4 percent below 
the sales volume of the previous month. This became 
the third successive month when sales by wholesalers 
in Region 1 have béen below sales of the previous 
month. 

Region 3, the east north central states, took top honors 
in February, with sales of electrical goods by whole- 
salers in that region reported at 124 percent of January. 
This was a strong comeback from the sales situation 
in January when those states reported sales at 69 percent 
of December. 

When compared with sales in the same month of 1943, 
three regions reported gains from 1 to 8 percent. It 
is interesting to note that these three regions, Nos. 3, 
4 and 6, are the same three that in January showed a 
gain in sales over January 1943, and apparently have 
been successful in gaining sufficient new business to 
bring up their sales above their position of last year—a 
position caused by severe declines in new wartime con- 
struction. 
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FEBRUARY, 1944 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in color on map above 





SALES 
February, 1944 
Compared in % to 


INVENTORIES 
February, 1944 


Trading Compared in % to 
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January February | (See Map) 


1944 1943 


96 88 
110 81 
124 
111 
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1944 
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Reports of inventories of wholesalers throughout the 
country showed that electrical goods flowed from manu- 
facturer to wholesaler at a fairly even pace in February 
just as they have been for several months. 

Only two regions reported inventories at less than the 
previous month, and one of these, Region 4, it seems 
likely that it was a reaction to an exceptionally good 
sales volume. At the same time, the New England 
states reported inventories at 117 percent of January, 
which followed a month in which inventories had 
dropped to 81 percent of the previous month. 
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Appleton Conduit Fittings and Lighting Fixtures cut maintenan 
cost in two important ways—they’re sturdily made to last as lo 
as the building where installed, and those that may ever requ: 
any service are carefully designed for easy accessibility. 


For instance, when an Appleton Explosion-Proof Fluoresce« 
Lighting Fixture needs a new lamp, it’s a simple matter to remo 
the screw cover and install one. Easy, low-cost maintenance w 
given important consideration by Appleton engineers when t 
design was still on the drawing boards. 


Lower cost of installation, too, is characteristic of Applet 
equipment—from simplest conduit fittings and lighting fixtures 
big explosion-proof panel boards—types and sizes running ir 
many thousands and blanketing every requirement. All are sk 
fully planned for quick hook-up and easy wiring. 





Your customers not only build for permanence with Applet 
fittings and lighting fixtures, they also pave the way for lo 


years of rock-bottom maintenance expense. That double adv: 
tage means lasting satisfaction and good-will on every job whe 
you sell Appleton equipment. 


Sold Through Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1734 WELLINGTON AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINC 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 76 Ninth Avenue * DETROIT, 7310 Woodward Avenue * 

CLEVELAND, 1836 Euclid Avenue * SAN FRANCISCO, 655 Minna Street * ST. LOUIS, 420 

Frisco Bldg. * LOS ANGELES, 100 North Santa Fe Avenue * ATLANTA, 175 Luckie 

Street, N. W. * BIRMINGHAM, 6 N. Twenty-first Street * MINNEAPOLIS, 305 Fifth 
Street, S. « PITTSBURGH, 418 Bessemer Bidg. 


Resident Representatives: Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New Haven, New Orleans, Philadelphia Seattie 


LETON 


CONDUIT FITTINGS - OUTLET AND SWITCH BOXES - EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS - REELITES 
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Carbon black, coal dust, coke dust and grain dust 
are hazards. To guard against dust explosions 
which may be set off by exposed arcs, 


At left: Lighting Standard 
type @ Dust-tight Panel- 
board and Cabinet for 
wall or exposed column 
mounting. (12 or 15” 
wide, as required.) 


DUST-TIGHT 
Light and Power : 
PANELBOARDS 


were expressly designed. They are proving vital 
protection in shell-loading plants, coal mines, 
coal processing plants, grain mills and other 
places where dust is dangerous. They are ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for 
“Class II, Groups F and G, Hazardous Locations.” 

Instead of the usual steel front with door, these 
panelboards have a solid steel front plate, gas- 
keted all ‘round and secured with screws to the 
extra wide box flange. They are further rendered 
dust-tight with welded hubs for conduit outlets, 
welded box-corners, and handle bushings riveted 
directly to the steel cover plate. External mount- 
ing brackets are provided to mc.intain the dust- 
tight construction. 

The circuits are externally operable by a mech- 
anism of new @ design. The handles operate 
through dust-tight bushings, and engage the reg- 
ular handles of the circuit breakers inside the 
cabinet. ON and OFF positions are indicated on 
the front of the cabinet. 

The @ Dust-tight Panelboard may be had in 
standard type or in narrow column type. It is of 
the circuit breaker type, with either @ Type AC 
or @ Dublbrak circuit breakers (or other types 
of lighting branch-circuit circuit breakers)... 
Capacities: Lighting Panels —50 amperes or 
less, for 3 wire, single phase, or 4 wire, 3 phase 
mains, with lugs only or main breaker. Avail- 
able with 4 to 42 circuits. Power Panels—5O0 to 
600 amperes, 250 volts AC or DC, and 600 volts 
AC... Frank Adam Electric Company, Box 357, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Prank Adam 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC CO. 
ST.LOUIS, MO.U.S.A. 
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INVASION and the 
FINAL CHALLENGE 


The idea that our national security some 
day would depend upon the successful in- 
vasion of continental Europe by our armed 
forces was inconceivable to the average 
American but a few short years ago. Yet, 
today our whole strength is assembled to 
that very action and for assuring a sound 
and permanent peace. 

America became great without aggres- 
sion... without tyranny. Our greatness has 
been achieved without destroying others... 
ours is a history of unprecedented indus- 
trial progress, of development of our own 
resources and reliance on our own efforts. 

Aggression is foreign to American phi- 
losophy. Yet, today we find ourselves faced 
with the choice of destroying or being de- 
stroyed. Today we are confronted by the 
hard fact that the kind of peace which we 
all so fervently desire can be achieved only 
by crushing autocracy and by removing 
the causes of aggression. 

We are now engaged in the accomplish- 
ment of the first objective. Since Pearl 
Harbor a complacent, peace-loving Amer- 
ica—the largest of the “soft” and “de- 
cadent” democracies—has grown strong 
and tough. Out of the inherent virility of 
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a free people we have moulded the might- 
iest force for invasion and attack that the 
world has ever seen. 

We have reached our peak rates of war 
production. We are producing as much 
war equipment as all the rest of the world 
combined. 

History will record our industrial mo- 
bilization as a phenomenal achievement. 

The battle of production has been won! 

The full might of our armed forces and 
those of our allies unleashed against the 
Axis war machine will bring eventual vic- 
tory. Two and a half years of intensive 
preparation, backed by 168 years of growth 
as a free nation, has given us superiority 
over twenty years of painstaking prepara- 
tion by the totalitarian and militaristic 
countries with their enslaved peoples. 

Every American has contributed toward 
this powerful offensive. Our manufactur- 
ers and business leaders have exerted their 
fullest efforts. Our industries have mobi- 
lized their tremendous resources — tapped 
to the fullest degree their inventive and 
productive genius. The men and women 
in the factories, on the farms, and in the 
mills and mines have played a magnificent 





part in the tremendous production pro- 
gram. Citizens all are making their con- 
tribution to the armed victory that lies 
ahead 

We have demonstrated that a free peo- 
ple under a free enterprise economy can 
unite in a common purpose. 

When the war is won, we shall be faced 
by our second objective . . . removing the 
causes of aggression. This is a social chal- 
lenge. A challenge to those who would 
sacrifice our democratic way of life for 
personal gains or foreign ideologies. 

The best insurance for the continuance 
of our democracy is a successful democ- 
racy. That means a dynamic and not a 
static democracy. All of us who want to 
preserve the ideals that have made Amer- 
ica. . . and that includes all but a handful 
of extremists . . . must determine to find 
the policies and programs which will per- 
mit us to make the most of the abundance 
nature has provided for us. 


To achieve this end we must recognize 
the fact that we are but a wheel in the 
machinery of world economy. A wheel 
that must drive or be driven. A wheel that 
must mesh smoothly with the many other 


wheels or be stripped of its cogs. 

We are the only nation on earth free 
enough and strong enough to shape the 
mould of its own destiny. We can be ham- 
pered by nothing but our own confusion. 


* * * 


The mind and the heart of all America 
today brood over the shores of Britain and 
watch over the narrow waters that wash 
the beaches of the Continent. And the 
prayers of all America go with each of 
those who embark upon that epic passage. 

Those of us at home who are producing 
the fighting tools and who are so earnestly 
concerned with the problems that will 
face a postwar America, should see now, 
even if we may never have seen it before, 
that all our plans will be worth just exactly 
what the men and women who make that 
passage are prepared, competent, and in- 
spired by their leadership to make them 
worth. 

For those men and women are America! 

They have gone out from rich homes 
and poor homes alike, from farms and fac- 
tories, from schools and churches, from 
mines and ranches, from offices and studi- 
os, to take their places in the battle line. 
They are a cross-section of the America 
that is to be. 

Whoever may draw the plans for that 
America, it is those men and women who 
will make the plans good. Invasion is their 
first step toward that end. May their work 
be speedily done, and may our plans be 
worthy of that work. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 
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Post-War Plans In Limelight 


At NEWA’s 3rd War Conference 


Record attendance 


at Chicago meeting as whole- 


salers look toward important role in post-war business. 


John L. 


ITH a record attendance of 

more than 1100 members and 

guests, the National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association met in 
Chicago April 19th to 22nd to study 
and plan on post-war subjects and 
to work-out current war-time oper- 
ational problems at its 36th Annual 
Meeting. 

More than 425 wholesalers were 
at the Stevens Hotel to participate in 
a fast-moving, well-filled program 
of general sessions, meetings, and 
committee conferences. More than 
675 manufacturers and other guests 
also were present for the open meet- 
ings, banquets, and for personal con 
tact with the wholesalers. 

The three days of the meetings 
were keyed to the many impending 
problems and questions of the post- 
war era, although much time was de 
voted to the study of war-time oper- 
ational procedure. 

Thursday, the first day, 
for meetings of the many commodity 
committees and for two organiza- 
tional meetings of the electrical ap- 
pliance distributors division. The 
formation of this new division of 
NEWA is reported elsewhere on 
these pages. 

The opening session of the con- 
vention on Friday morning was 
welcomed to Chicago in an address 


was used 





Busey succeeds Lyle Fife in presidency 


by Nathaniel Leverone, chairman of 
the board, American Canteen Com- 
pany, and a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He was followed 
by the addresses of NEWA’s presi- 
dent, D. Lyle Fife (see pages 47, 
48, 49) and the association’s man- 
aging-director, Charles G. Pyle (see 


pages 50, 51). On the same program 
was the report of the National Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau, presented by 
Mr. A. E. Schanuel, who was intro- 
duced by Herb Metz. 

The convention program, which 
had been outlined by program-com- 
mittee chairman Warren I. Bickford, 
continued at noon with luncheon and 
a major program at which the U. S. 
Army had prepared special features. 
Lemuel L. Boulware, Operations 
Vice Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, presented the feature ad- 
dress which is printed in full on 
pages 56, 57 and 58 of this issue of 
WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN. 

The special army program was 
highlighted by a talk from Colonel 
Warren J. Clear, U. S. Army Intel- 
ligence, who discussed the situation 
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CONGRATULATIONS—D. Lyle 


speakers table at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


salers Association. 


of GE Supply Corp. 


Fife served two terms in the office. 


reaches down from the 
to greet his successor, 
John L. Busey, newly elected president of the National Electrical Whole- 


Fife, left, 


Busey is president 


'WAEGER'S BACK ON THE JOB / 





Miller is back with 
100% steel reflec- 
tors—the same 
rigid steel construc- 
tion you knew and 
used and liked in 
1941 and 1942. 











Ze wea 

WPB has lifted the ban on steel for re- down spoilage, improve worker morale, 
flectors! And WPB says, “When old- reduce accidents, and make for smoother- 
timers are provided with good lighting, running plants. And by using the Miller 
tailored to their needs, it is frequently System, savings are effected in installa- 
possible for them to keep on doing the tion time and materials. 

precision work for which they are fitted.” 


Just under 100 years of lighting exper- 


MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 Foor ience . . . working with incandescent, 


CANDLER will provide plants with fine, fluorescent and mercury vapor .. . has 


man-made daylight . . . adequate, produc- enabled MILLER to offer through its en- 


tive illumination evenly distributed over gineers a lighting “expertness” which is 
every working surface. at your command .. . to provide the best 

setter lighting will actually make type of lighting system for your require- 
workers see better, feel better, work bet- ments. Write or wire us today and we'll 


ter. It will help speed production, cut get on the job at once. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


50 FOOT CANDLER 
100 FOOT CANDLER 


THE MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


° Tent and Hiuorescent Hahn eauioment A MILLER Message in line with WPB’s 


% helpful handbook, “‘Plant Efficiency.” 
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in the Pacific, particularly the 
strength of Japan and the type and 
quality of her soldiers. His talk, 
which was made off-the-record, was 
highlighted by many personal anec- 
dotes picked up when he was an aide 
to Generals MacArthur and Wain- 
wright in Bataan and Corregidor. 
The wholesalers and their guests 
welcomed to 
Colonel C, J. 


Officer of the 


were Chicago by 
Otjen, Commanding 
Sixth 
mand, and were addressed by Lt. 
Col. Keith L. Morgan of the Army’s 
Industrial 


Service Com- 


Services Division, who 
praised them for their assistance to 
the Army. Major Albert J. Stowe, 
representing Military Intelligence, 
spoke on the necessity for war-time 
secrecy. (see pages 64 and 65). 

both and 


afternoon were held on Saturday. 


Sessions in morning 
At the morning meeting for mem- 
bers only, reports of NEWA com- 
mittees and fhe commodity commit- 
Herbert Metz, 
chairman of the post-war planning 
and E. B. Ingraham, 
the appliance sub-com- 
mittee, read their annual reports, 
and L. M. Nichols, chairman of the 
Technical Sub-Committee 
Operating Cost 
sented an operating cost study. 


tees were presented. 


committee, 
chairman of 


of the 
Committee, pre- 


The closing session, open for both 
received the 
reports of the Atlantic and Pacific 


members and 


guests, 


FEATURE of the Army’s program at 
NEWA’s Chicago meeting was the 
speech by Colonel Warren J. Clear, 
a veteran of the Bataan and Cor- 
regidor campaigns. Off-the-record 
stories of war in the Pacific 
given the wholesalers. 


were 


“PAM” MAN—Willard Hall, whose 
presentation of his study of Potential 
Appliance Markets created great in- 
terest at NEWA?’s Chicago Conven- 
tion. Already known by its abbrevia- 
tion “PAM,” it will be published in 


June “Wholesaler’s Salesman.” 





Division Meetings. Willard Hall, 
vice-president of Times Appliance 
Company, New York, presented an 
“Potential Appliance 
Markets’, which will be published in 
full in Wholesaler’s Salesman’s June 


address on 


issue, and made available in book 
form by NEWA. The Supply Manu- 
facturers Panel was presided over by 
Herbert Metz. 





SALUTE to the soldiers 


of the two 


World Wars. The speakers table 


occupants and American Legion guests, foreground, join with veterans of 
this war and wholesalers at NEWA’s Chicago convention in a tribute to 
those who have lost their lives in service to their country. 
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Following adjournment of the 
36th meeting the executive commit- 


Mr. John 


L. Busey, president of the General 


tee met to elect officers. 


Klectric Supply Corporation, was 
elected president of NEWA to suc- 
ceed D. Lyle Fife who completed his 
second term of office. 


The banquet for and 
entertainment pre- 
pared and iurnished by the Chicago 
Electrical Wholesalers Association. 
\. J. McGivern received an ovation 


irom the more than 1400 persons 


members 
featured 


cuests 


assembled, for the work he and his 
associates had done in preparing a 


program which was so well liked. 


RMA Group Steps Up 
War Radio Production 


\ction to 


gram and 


press the war radio pro- 
measures to meet present 


1 


manpower difficulties, were included 


the agenda of the two-day “Spring 
- 9 . 1; ' titT 
Conference” of the Radio Manutactur- 
New York last 


range of current in 


ers Association in 
month. A wide 
dustry problems were covered in the 

tings of the Board of Directors and 

the eight committees. 

It was felt that the 

and electronic production p1 

gram for 1944 would equal one-third 
than in 1943. It was the general 
opinion that there 
civilian radio production before 1945. 


stepped-up wal 


radio 


more 


was no prospect ol 
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CHAIRMAN —E. B. Ingraham, presi- 
dent of Times Appliance Co., New 
York, was elected chairman of the 
electrical appliance distributors divi- 
sion of the National Electrical Whole- 
salers Association at the Chicago 
meeting. 


NEWA Appliance Division 


Gets 119 Charter Members 


Details completed at NEWA Chicago meeting for or- 


ganization of appliance wholesalers as a division 


of the association, Ingraham elected chairman 









A ‘PLIANCE distributors became 


an integral part of the National 


Electrical Wholesalers Association on, 


April 20th when an appliance division 
of NEWA was formed officially, fol- 
lowing two organization meetings of 
appliance men with the executive 
bodies of NEWA. 

The appliance division became a 
reality as the culmination of many 
months efforts on the part of the whole- 
salers association and leading appli- 
ance distributors, which had been look- 
ing forward to the post-war era and 
the need for close cooperation between 





War Safety Work Reported 
At UL’s 50th Annual Meeting 


Underwriters’ Laboratories celebrates 50th year of service 


to the public and industry. Now aiding the war effort 


with safety 


HE war-time activity of the Under- 

writers’ Laboratories in helping to 
reduce accidents, fires and crimes, plus 
reports of its engineering department 
activities, took precedence at the 50th 
anniversary meeting last month in Chi- 
cago. 

The highspots of the years’ work, as 
described by Alvah Small, president 
of the laboratories, included extensive 
cooperation with the Army, Navy and 
other government agencies in the test- 
ing of products and materials, the con- 
ducting of formal lectures and demon- 
strations in fire, accident and sabotage 
prevention, etc. 

Robert B. Shepard, chief electrical 
engineer, reported to the gathering 
that many new designs of electrical 
equipment had been tested as a result of 
the critical status of steel, copper, zinc 
and rubber, and that “in spite of 
reductions in the use of these materials, 
adequate factors of safety to life 
and property have been attained 
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engineering, 


testing of new products 


in the products we have examined.” 

He said that a variety of new syn- 
thetic insulations for electrical wires 
have been investigated Some of them 
have properties superior to those of 
natural rubber, he reported. 

Other department heads reported on 
the wide variety of work that is now 
the province of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and which is seen as an ex- 
tensive development in the 50 years 
that has passed since the time of the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 when 
the need arose for safety engineering 
in connection with fires resulting from 
the then “new-fangled electric bulb 
lighting.” 

In honor of its fiftieth anniversary, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories contribu- 
ted $7,100 to the American Red Cross 
—a sum which represented $50 for 
each of its 61 staff members who are 
in the armed forces, and for its 10 
nurses’ aids, plus an equal amount in 
the name of the organization. 






all related branches of the industry. 

A total of 119 wholesalers of elec- 
trical appliances were accepted as 
charter members of the new NEWA 
Division. They comprise the first wave 
of a much larger number of appliance 
distributors who are expected to join 
the association now that the division 
has been formed and its aims for now 
and for post-war are more clearly de- 
fined. 

Two officials will be in key positions 
handling the affairs of the newly- 
formed division. One will be E. B. 
Ingraham who was elected chairman 
of the division at a meeting on April 
22nd. The other man will be the one 
who is appointed to work as an as- 
sistant to NEWA’s managing director, 
Charles G. Pyle, and whose time will 
be devoted to the affairs of the ap- 
pliance group. It was decided that 
Mr. Pyle should have the opportunity 
to appoint this assistant and an- 
nouncement is expected at an early 
date. 

Mr. Ingraham, the chairman, was 
one of the men who had been influen- 
tial in forming the appliance division. 
He is president of Times Appliance 
Company, New York. 

The names of the concerns which 
were accepted by NEWA as members 
will be published in a future issue. 


Report Forms For 
Renegotiation Ready 


Standard forms of contractors’ re- 
ports required by the Renegotiation 
Act of 1943 to be filed by all war con- 
tractors and subcontractors in connec- 
tion with the renegotiation of their 
direct and indirect sales to the six pro- 
curement agencies administering the 
act are being released by the War 
Contracts Price Adjustment Board, 
which formulates policies and proce- 
dures to be followed by these agencies, 
the WPB announced last month. 

Individual forms with instructions 
for their preparation are being re- 
leased for the three types of contrac- 
tors. There is a standard form of con- 
tractors’ report for supply contractors, 

(Continued on page 71) 
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At Last! 





A PRIMER OF 
ELECTRONICS 





- 
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by Don P. Caverly 


Commercial Engineer, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 





Attention 
WHOLESALERS— 
MANUFACTURERS 
Join the hundreds of other 


concerns which are supply- 
ing “A Primer of Electron- 
ies” to each salesman and 
inside man as a valuable 
training aid for the post- 
war era. This easy-to-read 
and easy - to - understand 
book will give each em- 
ployee the valuable and es- 
sential background that he 
will need to do a good job 
for you when electronic 
products become a major 
factor in post-war trade. 


QUANTITY PRICES 


10 or more coples, shipped 

to one address 

100 or more copies, shipped 

to one address $1.60 each 


ORDER NOW 


The first book that makes the complexi- 
ties of this highly technical subject 


understandable to the layman 





If you want to be on top of your job when tomorrow’s post-war com- 
petition is upon us—then you want to know more about electronics. 
You'll run into electronic devices at every turn, in almost every plant 
you call upon. And it will be big business which will go to the whole- 
saler’s salesman who has an understanding of it. 

You can get this valuable and essential background on electronics 
from “A Primer of Electronics”. It is written in a language anyone 
can understand and is designed to give you this necessary background 
quickly and painlessly. More than 200 illustrations make it easy to 
grasp the basic principles. 

Be prepared for tomorrow’s post-war competition with a knowl- 
edge of electronics. Get a copy for study now and reference later. 


USE COUPON BELOW 








WHOLSALER'S SALESMAN 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me copies of Don P. Caverly's "PRIMER 

OF ELECTRONICS," published by McGraw-Hill. | am enclosing 
to cover this order. (Single copy $2.00—10 or more 

copies shipped to one address, 10°/, discount.) 


Please check: 


[} €.0.D. 
L] Check 
[] Money Order 








































AVOID USELESS EXTRA WRAPPINGS! 


iz aper is rectous 


RAPPING, like a lot of other business practices, is desirable, and useful. But in 

times like these, when every single piece of paper is a precious piece of war 

material, wrappings should be mighty carefully examined in terms of their 
ultimate importance. 

A paper wrapping around a boxed product is truly a waste of paper these days. 
Such wastes mount into big national figures. 

So why not check your wrapping policies? Look into the whole procedure to 
see how you can cut down on the use of paper; yes, and on the use of equally precious 
paper board. 

Only if every merchant makes a serious study of his stofe’s paper use and prac- 
tices the most rigid economy, can we hope to help the War Production Board put 
over its great coast-to-coast paper conservation drive and supply the paper and the 
paper board our invasion forces need. 

If you have no Paper Conservation Committee in your community, why not 


get one started now? 








* 








USE 





LESS PAPER BECAUSE USE LESS PAPER THESE WAYS 








Eliminate fancy wrappings. Special gift 
wrappings, holiday wrappings should be 
used only if they replace and do not sup- 
plement regular wrappings. Such wrap- 
pings should be saved for re-use next year. 


Multiwall paper bags are used extensively 
in shipping flour and dehydrated foods. 
All openings and exposed surfaces of 
tanks are sealed with paper for shipping. 










Submachine guns are not only paper- 

wrapped but boxed in paper board. Shell ; 

grommets, bomb rings and practice bomb groups of stores, management should en- 

fins are made of paper to save needed list wrappers in the campaign, urging 

steel. them to experiment with wrapping tricks 
which will save paper. 


In the large stores and in the chains and 


Gas-mask canisters and hand-grenade con- TI i cH tialit ¢ 
tainers are made of paper. RE SOIC LOS OF EME CSSCMAINY OF afiy 

wrapping to any retail operation should 
be: “Is it needed to protect the merchan- 


dise ?”’ 


Paper is used in camouflage strips and 
netting and parachutes. 














This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council 


, 


co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 


LETS ALL USE LESS. PAPER 














Space for this advertisement contributed by WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN 
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36th Annual Convention 


APRIL 
CHICAGO, 


19-22, 
ILLINOIS 


1944 





(pening Address 


By 


D. Lyle Fife 


President 


OOD morning ladies = and 
gentlemen —members_ of 
N.E.W.A. and our guests. 

This morning affords me _ the 
privilege and second opportunity of 
addressing you as the chief execu- 
tive officer of your association, and 
third and fourth 
seem to be somewhat in the air these 


since term ideas 
days, I think it an opportune time 
for me to assure you that this will 
be the last time you will have to 
listen to me as your president. Like 
Calvin Coolidge, I do not choose to 
run. Not that I haven’t enjoyed 
the past two years, and they have 
moved along swiftly, but I am a be- 
liever in the 
organization and traditions too, and 


democratic way of 
sincerely feel that new blood will 
carry Qur association on to greater 
magnitude and heights than it has 
heretofcre attained. 

If it 
thoroughly enjoy 
with each and every one of you and 


were possible I would 


shaking hands 
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welcome you to this 36th Annual 
Convention or War Conference II, 
but since that is practically impos- 
sible, I am taking this opportunity 
of publicly welcoming you and 
thanking you for this marvelous at- 
tendance. I especially extend a 
hearty welcome to all of our new 
members who are attending their 
first meeting member of 
N.E.W.A. Truly, N.E.W.A. is 
more and more representative of 
this great Electrical Wholesaling 
Industry. Your attendance at all 
the meetings and committee meet- 
ings I am sure will greatly reward 


as a 


you and your association for this 
support. Be sure to afford yourself 
of the opportunity of making new ac- 
quaintances and renewing old ones. 
Many public officials are in our 
midst and will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you and hearing 
first hand of your experiences in 
your localities. Also, 
many officials are here from other 


respective 













electrical trade organizations, viz: 
N.E.M.A. and N.E.C.A. 
want to take this opportunity of 
thanking them for this splendid ex 


and we 


pression of cooperation and team 
The Chicago Electrical 
Wholesalers group, headed by our 
ood friend Mac McGivern, whom 


work. 


cy 
g 
[ am sure all of you have heard 
much about, has endeavored to 


make this an outstanding occasion, 
and judging by what I have alread) 
seen and heard, this bids fair to 
becoming a fact. Of course, maybe 
they received a few of their pointers 
from Detroit three or four 
years ago, but regardless of that we 
want to thank them now for their 
interest and vast amount of help in 
making this conference a successful 
one. Our Program Committee has 
done a marvelous job in outlining 
a program for this conference, and 
[I urge each of you to thoroughly 
acquaint yourself with the printed 
program and plan to attend every- 


some 
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one of the many functions which you 
find outlined there. 

Your association has been a very 
active one for the past two years, 
and particularly this last year. Your 
IXxecutive Committee in its entirety 
met in October at the Pennsylvania 


Hotel in New York. Your Man- 
agement Committee has met seven 
times since our last conference, and 
each time with a one hundred per- 
cent attendance. The interest and 
hard work shown by the members 
of these two committees, has, I am 
sure, reflected many benefits to our 
association. Since our last confer- 
ence at Buffalo, we have secured 26 
new regular members, making a 
new all time high of 570 regular and 
associate members. 

\t the meeting in Buffalo last 
vear, your president was instructed 
to appoint a Post War Planning 
Committee. Mr. Herbert Metz was 
named chairman of this committee, 
with E. B. Ingraham and L. E. 
[Latham assisting him, and this com- 
mittee in turn set up a sub-commit- 
tee to deal with and to cover appli- 
ances only. The appliance sub-com- 
mittee in addition to the regular 
committee, consisted of E. B. Ingra- 
ham, chairman; 
Ralph J. Brown 
Powell. These 


Robert Beller, 
and Charles S. 
committees have 
held several meetings, reporting to 
the Executive and Management 
Committees their findings. Some 
if these reports have been published 
to the membership at large, and I am 
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sure you have benefited greatly from 
their findings and will even more so 
as we arrive in the post war period. 
We are greatly indebted to them for 
this great work. At the December 
7th meeting of the Management 
Committee, an extensive report and 
presentation was made by Mr. L. E. 
Latham on the subject of “Appli- 
ance Distributor Memberships.” 

The Management Committee, 
after careful consideration of the re- 
port at this December meeting, and 
later at its January 14th meeting, 
then authorized the managing di- 
rector to proceed with solicitation of 
appliance distributor memberships 
on a special membership*basis with 
the thought and hope in mind, that 
by the time of this meeting a 
nucleus could be secured and defi- 
nite plans made here to make them a 
permanent part of our Association 
with representation on our Execu- 
tive Committee. I am happy to 
report and welcome here, 109 of 
these new members. Also to remind 
you as per your program, that to- 
morrow morning you will receive 
a more comprehensive report on this 
activity, and I urge each one of our 
members to be sure to attend this 
session. This committee has done 
a marvelous job for N.E.W.A. and 
deserve your complete cooperation 
in attendance and contributing ideas 
in establishing this new unit or 
section. 

I could go on further and tell you 
more of the details of what has been 


taking place in these last eleven 
months—about the grand job o 
official personnel at headquarte 
have been doing, the status of o 
financial position, our operating c« 
committee work, and many oth 
things, but these will all be reporte: 
in due course at this convention | 
our managing director and chai 
men of the other committees. 
merely want to say “thanks” to ; 
for the fine cooperation that h 
been given me. 

The subject of “distribution” a 
we in America know it, has been or 
of continual attack from a great 
many angles, and no form of ou 
past or present distribution has 
special right or chance to exist if 
cannot, on a reasonable basis remai 
competitive to any new form which 
may present itself. However, any 
new method of distribution should 
be premised on sound policies and 
fair competition, and be productive 
to the community as well as to the 
whole economy of the country. 

The cost of electrical wholesaling 
now or in the post war period will 
be of primary importance. Every 
unjustified or unnecessary expense 
or function should be eliminated and 
upon close scrutiny we may find 
several functions which we are per- 
forming today, that will not be justi- 
fiable in future economical opera 
tions. 

Electrical wholesalers will do well 
to focus their eyes on some of the 
vast markets and possibilities that 
are on the horizon for them and 
develop plans now for adequately 
and efficiently performing the essen 
tial operations that are necessary to 
carry them out to a successful con 
clusion. Agriculture, which repre 
sents one of the largest investments 
of any industry, is lagging greatly 
in the advantages offered by elec- 
tricity, and this to some extent at 
least, is the fault of us as wholesal- 
ers. There are over 200 known 
uses of electricity for the farm and 
when one realizes there are nearly 
5,000,000 farms in our United 
States, a small idea of the potential 
market there can be calculated. In 
dustry today is depending more and 
more on items from the farm,— 
plastics from cotton—soy beans for 
paint and oil—alcohol from grains 
—oil from peanuts. Farmers will 
be a great part of those people seek- 
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ing to buy electrical appliances in 
the post war and future of our coun- 
try. A great man once said, “In- 
dustrious application of inventive 
genius to the natural resources of 
the earth is the groundwork of pros- 
perous civilization.” 

Industrial plants have been de- 
preciating and becoming obsolete at 
an increasing rate during the war. 
Normal replacements have been im- 
possible and now better instruments 
of production are available. In- 
dustry that intends to keep pace 
must modernize equipment and re- 
lease orders promptly to bring 
maintenance conditions up to normal 
standards. Residential building has 
also been at almost a standstill for 
two years and a great flood of elec- 
trical requirements can be expected 
from this market almost immedi- 
ately at the close of the war. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce recently published figures 
about the consumer buying intent 
post war, and they are quite start- 
ling. I quote some of their figures 
—refrigerators, 2,625,000; washing 
machines, 2,100,000; radios, 2,550,- 
000; ranges, 1,700,000. Add to this 
already imposing list the other 
major appliance items, such as elec- 
tric water heaters, deep freeze equip- 
ment, and the small socket appli- 
ances, and you have quite an envi- 
able market. Conservative figures 
have estimated that war time savings 
of individuals by the end of 1944, 
will have reached the staggering 
figure of 100 billion dollars. Indi- 
vidual indebtedness will almost have 
vanished so that the reservoir of in- 
stallment purchasing again will be 
refilled. 

Electronics we all believe is going 
to be one of the greatest contributors 
to our productive capacities, and 
will need all of our ingenuity if we 
are to distribute these new items in 
an efficient and economical manner. 

All American business is con- 
fronted with a challenge for leader- 
ship. We as electrical wholesalers 
are no exception. That chailenge is 
to prepare now, and in a realistic 
manner to meet the responsibilities 
that must be faced as the picture 
changes from war to peace. Also, 
to do it with a spirit of imagination 
such as that which has gone on 
before us and made American enter- 
prise the envy of the world. We 
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must guard ourselves against any 
beliefs that a few years of war have 


brought about such complete 
changes in human reactions, that 
we are to enter in any new or ideal- 
istic world. On the other hand, we 
need to remind ourselves that after 
devoting a large part of our re- 
sources and productive effort over 
several years, to tools of destruction, 
which have added nothing to our 
standard of living, that we must not 
expect our present generation or im- 
mediate future ones to stand all the 
economic burden, and out of it 
emerge with a lasting prosperity for 
all. 

The importance of incentive or 
free enterprise today is even greater 
than it has ever been and this ap- 
plies not only to capital, but to all 
workers, management as well as 
those receiving compensation on an 
hourly basis. Men are not created 
equal in their willingness to work or 
their ability to produce effectively. 
Those willing and able to produce 
more should be given the oppor- 
tunity of earning more, and this 
after all is the American way—the 
way that has made us the outstand- 
ing nation of the world. In general 
the economic result would be lower 
costs and prices, with expanding job 
opportunities and a higher standard 
of living for all. It has been esti- 
mated that jobs will be needed for 
something like 55 million people in 
the post war period with about 25 
percent employed directly in manu- 


facturing, or producing, another 25 
percent in agriculture and construc- 
tion, and the balance in supporting 
services rendered to business and 
the community at large, such as 
transportation, distribution, the pro- 
fessions and government employees. 
But the productive part of the enter- 
prise system—especially factory 
production, is in a degree the crea- 
tive center from which radiate the 
economic forces that set the pace 
for the entire free enterprise system. 

Therefore, it is a simple fact that 
if expanding job opportunities are 
the objective in post war or any fu- 
ture period, then all the cooperation 
and understanding of government, 
labor and management will be 
needed to attain the greatest results. 
We, in the Electrical Wholesaling 
Industry, have a real challenge to 
meet. America is still the land of 
great opportunities and probably no 
industry holds more, or even closely 
approaches the opportunities that 
are ours. But we must be ever 
alert, cooperative, aggressive and 
always willing to adopt new tech- 
niques or methods. The men who 
have so ably guided this industry 
to its present position, I feel sure 
will leave an indelible guide for to- 
day ; and tomorrow’s generation to 
follow that will carry our Electrical 
Wholesaling Industry to an even 
higher and more respected place in 
America. The goal has not been 


reached, the game is not over. Let’s 
all fight on together. 



















KRTAINLY it must be in the 
nature of an anti-climax for 
you to have an amateur such as 

myself sandwiched in among the 
many prominent speakers on our 
program. Nevertheless, I contend 
that if President 
make a report to his people peri- 
odically, I should be permitted to 
make a report to our members once 
a year. 


Roosevelt can 


As you know, this morning’s pro- 
gram is the opening session of our 
Thirty-sixth Annual Conference. 
The preliminary meetings thus far 
held have been—and the balance of 
our sessions certainly will be—both 
interesting and informative. I sin- 
cerely hope every member and guest 
present will take home with him a 
fund of information that will help 
him to be an even more important 
cog in the rapidly turning wheels of 
industry, for we—as wholesalers 
as manufacturers—as just plain 
“you and I”—have only one road 
down which to tread—the road that 
leads to Victory and a lasting and 
solidly designed Peace. 

This is my second convention as 
managing director of your associa- 
tion. I have tried, to the best of my 
ability, to advance your association 
so that all of us can be prouder than 
ever before of our place in industry. 

At the meeting of your executive 
committee last October, I presented 
recommendations dealing with the 
creation of a new section within 
N.E.W.A. exclusively for electrical 
appliance distributors. Your exec- 
utive committee at that time voted 
that a special committee on appli- 
ance distributor memberships be 
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appointed to study those recom- 
mendations and report their findings 
to the management committee. 

Such a committee was formed 
with Mr. L. E. Latham as its 
chairman, and with the following 
men.comprising its membership— 
Messrs. R. Beller, R. J. Brown, 
E. B. Ingraham and C. S. Powell. 
The members of this special com- 
mittee have given unstintingly of 
their time and efforts to develop a 
workable plan for the formation of 
this proposed new division, and 
made a comprehensive report to the 
committee at its 
December 1943 meeting. 

On the basis of that report the 
management committee — subse- 
quently authorized the operating 
staff, under my supervision, to 
solicit members for this proposed 
new division. We inaugurated an 


management 


aggressive direct mail and promo- 
tional program, backed up by favor- 
able publicity in the Metropolitan 
newspapers and in the trade press, 
and ably assisted by all members of 
our operating staff—plus splendid 
cooperation from our already large 
membership. 

As a result, this new division had 
its first organization sessions yester- 
day with an initial membership of 
110—augmented by the many regu- 
lar members of the association who, 
previous to the war, were in the 
electrical appliance as well as the 
electrical supplies business. 

I have been told by many indi- 
viduals that there is an urgent need 
for such an association. Therefore, 
I feel that yesterday was conceived 
a lusty infant that will grow to be 
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an all important factor in the electri- 
cal appliance distribution industry. 

Our total overall membership as 
of this morning is at an all time 
high, but even this is only the begin- 
ning. As I said last year, through 
your membership in N.E.W.A. you 
gentlemen are “buying an endow- 
ment policy to support your future 
existence,’ and you can rest assured 
that I, personally, will do everything 
I can to make your investment 
worth while. 

We are formulating many new 
ideas in connection with merchan- 
dising plans, etc., which we hope to 
inaugurate during this year in order 
to keep you keyed to the ever chang- 
ing conditions of our industry, thus 
making you and your association an 
increasingly important factor in the 
tremendous and most attractive elec- 
trical market now—and particularly 
in the post-war period. 

Since our last convention, Lyle 
Fife, Al Byers and I have spent a 
considerable amount of time in 
Washington, believe 
that we should show our faces in the 
marketplace of Government—and it 
must be a good, bright clean face— 
and it must appear in the right 
places often if we are properly to 
protect your interest—so N.E.W.A. 





because we 


wo 
int 
ho 
hez 
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went to Washington and functioned 
in that manner. 


mendations and your constructive 
criticism. Believe me, I can take it, 
and I assure you I am not of the 
frame of mind of England’s Disraeli, 
who said—‘“It is much easier to be 
critical than to be correct.” 


We made it our business to know 
those men in government in all 
branches dealing with electrical 
wholesalers, so that we might give 
every assistance possible in behalf 
of the efficient execution of war 
problems and in the coordination of 
their thinking, so far as the elec- 
trical wholesaler is concerned. 


So much for my report. 

Being a salesman at heart I would 
like to say a few words about the 
many post-war markets ahead for 
you. One of the pet ones I like to 
talk about is the tremendous farm 
market ahead in the _ post-war 
period. A splendid job has been 
done by distribution in coordinating 
for the sale of electrical supplies 
and appliances to urban markets. 
Unfortunately, the same statement 
cannot be made about the farm 
market. I might say the surface 
has not even been scratched. 


As a result of our missionary 
work and our demonstration of an 
honest desire to be of service we 
have helped to solve perplexing 
problems, answer many questions, 
and have served the various Di- 
visions of WPB and other branches 
of the government in an advisory 
capacity. In other words, by much 
hard work and a definite assurance 
that we were not asking for any 
special favors, we have become their 
confidantes, and have helped to cor- 


Farmers, post-war, will be crying 
for electric service of all kinds, Ex- 
periments have proved the efficacy 





relate many unrelated activities of electrical water systems—electric 
which, on the surface, were seem- milking machines—electric milk 
ingly independent but which all coolers—and the purchase of these 


really added up to one answer. will be the most profitable invest- 


ments a farmer can make. Today he 
does not know where these can be 
bought. 


I heard it said, the other day, that 
the New Dealers hoped Washington 
would not be bombed for it might 
interrupt the confusion. Actually, 
the confusion you have 
heard so much about in Washington 
doesn’t really exist—not for the 
electrical wholesalers at any rate. 


It is up to our distribution 
system to solve this problem—and 
quickly—else some other form of 
distributor or chain store organiza- 
tion will come along and whisk this 
very desirable and profitable market 
from under your very noses. 

The farmers now have more 
spendable surplus than ever. Farm 
income after expenses in 1942 and 
1943 amounted, roughly, to 25 
billion dollars. We cannot expect, 
however, that the electrical industry 
will get all of this farm income be- 
cause other industries will be ag- 
gressively competing for a large 
part of it. The prize, however, is 
so great and electric service so valu- 
able in modern agriculture, that 
organized effort by all factors of the 
industry should capture a 
stantial percentage of it. 





however, 


Aside from the normal functions 
of the association, with which I am 
sure most of you are familiar, our 
operating staff has worked very 
closely with the association’s vari- 
ous committees—especially with the 
Post-War Planning Committee so 
ably headed up by our own Herb 
Metz—and have seen that you have 
secured promptly the reports on the 
activities of these committees. We 
have not only changed but developed 
in character our bulletin service 
and have endeavored to inform you 
promptly of such changes which 
may affect the conduct of your busi- 


sub- 
ness. It has been said authoritatively 
that the farm market—electrical 
supplies and appliance-wise—after 
the war will represent a 20 percent 
portion of this total market. Elec- 
tricity is a giant whose growth has 
been rapid but gradual. 


Right here I should like to say 
that our operating staff has received 
very generous and _ whole-hearted 
upport from all of our members, 
and the help I have received has en- 
abled me better to organize my work 
vith the resultant betterment in 
ervice to you. 3ut—we must 
progress and continue to improve 
nd I earnestly solicit your recom- 


It has been 


gradually reaching out to the farm 
market, and post-war rural electri- 
fication is really going to make this 
It is 


a tremendous market for you. 
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up to you to take full advantage 
of it. 

At the spring convention of 
N.E.W.A. at Hot Springs, Virginia 
in 1942, everything but the black 


crepe was hanging around the 
Homestead. By the end of 1942— 


so it was breathed about—90 per- 
cent of the appliance distributors 
would be out of business and a good 
percentage of electrical supply 
would also be out of 
Really I felt so bad I 
almost cried myself. But—if any 
industry has ever showed good old 
American ingenuity, the Electrical 
Wholesaling Industry —from all 
angles — has demonstrated once 
more the American businessman’s 
ability to take the plank of adversity 
and use it as a springboard to 
greater achievement. According to 
actual figures, the percentage of elec- 
trical supply or appliance distribu- 
tors who have gone out of business 
since 1942 has been so negligible 
that it is not worth mentioning. 


wholesalers 
business. 


Witness, too, the fact that you are - 
attending the largest convention, by 
far, ever held by the National Elec- 
trical Wholesalers 
You are present at the birth of a 
new 


Association 


division of this association. 
You have seen a vast increase in the 
supply membership of this associa- 
tion. Frankly, the overall picture 
today is most encouraging. 

Last year I said—‘Every day I 
thank God I was born and live in 
such a volatile age.” And I repeat 
that today most fervently. I am 
proud to be affiliated with such a 
splendid industry, and am going to 
edo everything in my power to help 
you become an ever increasingly 
important arm of the electrical in- 
dustry—now and postwar. With 
the cooperation of each and every 
one of you we cannot fail, realizing 
as we do how much the maintenance 
of a healthy system of wholesale 
distribution means to the welfare 
of America and the American 


people. 





NEWA Commodity Committees 


Study War-time, Post-war Problems 





HE commodity committees of the 
National Electrical Wholesalers As- 
sociation, meeting on April 20th at the 
36th Annual Meeting, made the follow- 
ing reports which were consolidated 
and read to the association members by 
Mr. Alfred Byers, Secretary of 
NEWA. 


ARMORED CONDUCTOR COMMITTEE 
E. A. Jones, Chairman 


Since the Government Order L-165, 
which prohibited the manufacture of 
armored cable, was revoked on Sep- 
tember 20, 1943, this permitted the 
manufacture of this product on a 
limited scale. Production has been 
limited because allocations of steel 
strip is limited to what can be spared 
for this product. 

It is the belief that non-metallic 
sheathed cable will be more widely 
used after the war and, in certain type 
installations, it may be used in place 
of armored cable. 

Manufacturers intend to improve 
armored cable after the war and also 
launch a promotional program to popu- 
larize its use in the future. 

In the meantime, we will cooperate 
with the government in the war effort 
and accept the limited quantities which 
are available. 


APPARATUS AND CONTROL 
COMMITTEE 


John M. Newton, Chairman 
Changes in the L-250 and L-315 
were reviewed. Special attention is 
called to the fact that at present whole- 
salers can sell safety switches without 


rating and replace their stock through, 


WPB-457. Manufacturers however 
must have an AA-5 or better rating 
to ship to wholesalers’ stocks. 

This committee recommends that in- 
dustrial tubes should come within the 
field of this committee. Wholesalers 
should consider industrial tubes as re- 
pair parts and organize to sell and serv 
ice this type of equipment. 

The derating of fused switches on 
continuous loads is a serious subject in 


We do 


committee 


the minds of your 


not feel that the fact that the manufac- 
turer prints in his catalogs and else- 
where warnings that under continuous 
loading the switches “should be selected 
so as to have a rating at least 50 per- 
cent in excess of the ampere load” fully 
protects either the manufacturer, 
wholesaler or contractor. Customers 
have on occasion held that the name 
plate indicates no exceptions. The 
committee appreciates that such com- 
plaints are more numerous now because 
of the war overloading of circuits orig- 
inally engineered for normal condi- 
tions. 

The problem of the return of surplus 
stocks is serious. We recommend that 
the wholesaler check with his supplier 
promptly in each case if they expect 
to return surplus stocks to determine 
the total costs involved including re- 
stocking, transportation, handling and 
accounting, 

Your committee suggests the careful 
consideration of the possible advantages 
of hiring some of the government- 
trained ex-service men as cgntrol and 
apparatus specialists capable of selling 
and servicing the industrial trade. 


BATTERIES AND 
FLASHLIGHTS COMMITTEE 


K. S. Gorke, Chairman 


It was quite evident from the dis- 
cussion with the manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives present that there would be 
no relief in sight in the near future 
for the flashlight battery situation, 
although raw material is available. In 
fact very probably there will be a 
tighter condition, due to increased de- 
mands by our government for either 
plant capacity or available labor. 

Some “B” and Signal Corps bat- 
teries, past dated, are being sold by 
salvage offices at odd times but no flash- 
light batteries are offered. 


CAST METALS 
CONDUIT FITTINGS COMMITTEE 


J. A. Mayer, Chairman 


Method of terminating contracts and 
the problem of surplus materials were 
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discussed and it was decided again t 
refer the problems to the committee 
of NEWA on these subjects. 

The manufacturers thought it would 
be possible for them to supply the 
wholesalers with information by lette: 
as to their ability to make shipment of 
their products at regular intervals. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 
COMMITTEE 


O. G. Rasch, Acting Chairman 


The committee, after discussing with 
the manufacturers present, recom- 
mended that all electrical wholesalers 
give careful consideration to the proper 
planning of the development of an Elec 
tronics Department and that it be 
broken down into two major divisions : 
Consumer, and Industrial. 

The manufacturers voiced the opin- 
ion that the electrical wholesaler is a 
logical distribution setup for electronics 
as he is set up with the proper financ 
ing and contacts established with in- 
dustrials, but that they need to have a 
special man in charge of the develop- 
ment of this program. 

It was further recommended that a 
general plan and pattern be formulated 
for the wholesalers. From that each 
wholesaler could develop his tailor 
made program to fit his own organ 
ization. It was further recommended 
that the manufacturers would offer to 
train the party selected by the whole 
saler so that he could render the prope 
engineering and technical services to 
the industrial and consumer. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
LIGHTING COMMITTEE 


W. W. Booth, Chairman 


Consideration was given to the pres 
ent and future market for incandescen 
lighting. It was pointed out that thi 
still represents a very substantial por 
tion of the wholesalers lighting bus: 
ness and we may expect to see inca 
descent types in demand for explosio1 
and vapor-proof applications, on whic! 


the wholesaler should be more familia 










Said at the NEWA 


. 


} 


with code requirements. Also for the 
farm market requiring all types of re- 
flectors presently in demand for in- 
‘reasing farm production. The ques- 
tion was raised as to the extent the 
wholesaler is alert to the opportunity 
for lighting sales in the farm market. 
Incandescent types will continue pre- 
dominant in flood lighting, airport and 
street lighting and many miscellaneous 
applications. 

The current status of production and 
sale of fluorescent type equipment was 
the subject of considerable discussion. 
Recent amendments to the limitation 
orders now permit the manufacturers 
wider use of metals for fixtures, steel 
reflectors, louvres and _ accessories. 
However, the one serious factor at the 
moment, as pointed out by a number 
of the manufacturers is the critical 
shortage in production of ballasts. Be- 
cause of very heavy demands for cer- 
tain types of war goods, we were told 
the production of ballasts would be sub- 
stantially below last year, at least for 
the next few months. 

The fixtures manufacturers reported 
that they would now be able to build 
better quality into their products since 
metal is again available. They un- 
doubtedly will first produce their earlier 
designs, and later have new develop- 
ments available. For example, metal 
reflectors may not be in quantity pro- 
duction immediately and the non-me- 
tallic reflectors available will probably 
be needed to tide over until other types 
are again in production. 

It was pointed out that the non- 
metallic types will remain in their lines 
possibly on some lower basis of cost. 


THE LAMP COMMITTEE 
Herbert Metz, Chairman 


It was reported that progress had 
been made with manufacturers to sup- 
ply cartons to the wholesalers but that 
because of the serious shortage of 
containers of all kinds no action can 
be expected until cartons are again in 


supply. 


OUTLET AND SWITCH BOXES AND 
ASSOCIATED MATERIALS COMMITTEE 


R. A. Stott, Chairman 


A discussion by the members indi- 
cated a decided desire for a broader 
use of universal numbers for outlet 
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boxes and also switch boxes. The 
desire was also expressed for reason- 
able standardization of clamps, con- 
nectors and studs, which would facili- 
tate the specifying, stocking, and han- 
dling of this material, both in the 
warehouse and in the clerical work 
required. The members of the com- 
mittee feel that metallic boxes will 
replace to a great extent substitutes 
that have been necessary because of 
the shortage of steel during the war. 

The manufacturers in attendance in- 
dicated a willingness to cooperate in 
our desire for such reasonable stand- 
ardization as a broader application of 
universal numbers would inherently 
bring about. However, they felt that 
they could not give up their own in- 
dividuality in design and manufacture 
whereby they would forego any of 
the advantages their particular product 
may have over that of a competitor. 
It was also brought out that a listing 
of the equivalents would be helpful. 
However, we believe from the nature 
of the discussion that this tabulation 
would have to be done by some asso- 
ciation, not by the manufacturers. 

Your committee had forcibly im- 
pressed on it the pitfalls due to can- 
cellation of contracts. The manufac- 
turer will not take material back— 
special wartime finishes such as lac- 
quer and bonderizing that replaced 
cadmium will make the materials obso- 
lete and of no use to the manufacturers. 
The wholesaler should note the fact 
that the manufacturers in attendance 
stress that they would be unwilling to 
accept any returns from wholesalers ; 
therefore, any large merchandise re- 
turns would tend to inflate the whole- 
salers stocks over and above a normal 
level. 


OUTSIDE CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS COMMITTEE 


A. J. Musser, Acting Chairman 


The committee suggests that all man- 
ufacturers of this commodity simplify 
their lines of specialty items for better 
postwar distribution. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers have 
been cooperating with government 
regulatory orders and expect to con- 
tinue to do so. 


WIRES AND CABLE COMMITTEE 


F. R. Eiseman, Chairman 


The committee considered the reel 
situation. The committee suggests that 
all wire manufacturers follow the policy 
of those who are making no charge for 
reels. From an economic standpoint 
it is urged that all wholesalers make 
every effort to have reels returned 
promptly. The wholesaler has a heavy 
expense in handling reels and the con- 
tractor and industrial plant should be 








informed at the time of the sale that 
they are to be relieved of much of 
this expense and that in return they 
should cooperate with the manufacturer 
by returning reels promptly. The ac- 
tive support of all wholesalers and 
their salesmen should make this new 
plan work satisfactorily. 


THE RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 
FIXTURES COMMITTEE 


George S. Steiner, Chairman 


Looking forward to post-war it was 
felt by your committee that the fixture 
distributors should take steps individu- 
ally to formulate long-range plans so 
that they may better serve the public in 
bringing the manufacturer’s goods to 
the ultimate consumer in the most logi- 
cal and economical manner possible. 
This would seem to involve certain ob- 
ligations on the part of the distributor 
to cooperate with the utilities and other 
branches of the electrical industry to 
promote the presentation to the public 
of the advantages of proper residential 
illumination (including the use of floor 
lamps and table lamps) in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. To provide adequate showrooms 
and displays for the use and conveni- 
ence of dealers and electrical con- 
tractors. 

2. To provide the valuable aid of 
territorial coverage by salesmen. 

3. A sane and proper sales policy, 
and the personnel to carry out this 
policy. 

4. To maintain an adequate and well- 
balanced inventory. 


WIRING DEVICES COMMITTEE 
R. H. Adams, Chairman 


We discussed the shortage of wiring 
devices and fuses and are of the opin- 
ion that there are at least prospects 
of some improvement in this situation. 
It was suggested by one of the manu- 
facturers that the situation would be 
helped if we marked our orders “Sub- 
stitutions permitted.” 


R.E.A. COMMITTEE 
L. L. Hirsch, Chairman 


The committee in considering the 
rapidly changing conditions in this 
field had a rather lengthy discussion 
of the various problems affecting the 
availability of materials and apparatus 
required for construction work. They 
recognized that no recommendation of 
value can be made at this particular 
time other than that those of the mem- 
bership who are interested in this type 
of business maintain as close contact 
as possible both with local as well as 
national changes which emanate from 
national headquarters of the REA. 
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E. B. Ingraham 


S an independent electrical ap- 
pliance distributor, I have talked 
with many across 
the country and I find an almost 
unanimous opinion that there is a 
great need for a national organiza- 


distributors 


tion of electrical appliance distribu- 
tors; one that can be truly repre- 
sentative of the appliance distribu- 
tors as a whole, both large and 
small, those whose business is ex- 
clusively the distribution of elec- 
trical appliances and radio as well as 
those who combine a large electrical 
business with other businesses such 
as the wholesaling of electrical sup- 
plies, musical merchandise, hard- 
ware, furniture, floor covering, or 
other items. 

If there is any doubt in anyone’s 
mind on this point, I am sure that 
as the meeting progresses the great 
need for such an organization will 
become more and more evident. I 
don’t think it is necessary at this 
time to attempt to sell any of those 
present on why such an organization 
is important to our future welfare. 
Your presence here today is suf- 
ficient evidence of your recognition 
of this and your desire to form a 
representative organization. 

You may be interested to know 
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that the forecast of the tentative 
plans for this organization has al- 
ready attracted over 100 new spe- 
cial members, most of whom are 
represented here today. Many of 
you are already well acquainted 
with each other, having attended 
manufacturers meetings and_ shin- 
digs for years. Many of you I know 
have participated in the numerous 


extra-curricular activities at such 
meetings and have become close 


friends even though you come from 
all parts of the country. In my 
opinion, one of the great advantages 
of a national association is to bring 
together, as friends, men with the 
same business interests from all over 
the country. So let’s start getting 
acquainted with those we don’t al- 
ready know. You have your iden- 
tification card in your lapels as an 
aid to your memory. At the start 
of a meeting of this kind, it is cus- 
tomary to call on each one present 
to stand up and identify himself. 
Jecause we have such a large at- 
tendance and because you probably 
wouldn’t remember many of the 
names anyway, we are distributing 
a list of all the appliance members 
with their company affiliations and 
the town or city they hail from. 
With this list as a reference you can 
quickly identify each other. As a 
further aid, may I request that each 
one rising to speak, identify himself 
by announcing his name, his com- 
pany and his town or city. 

Now, seriously, I want to put a 
question that may possibly be in the 
minds of many of the new appliance 
members here today, and I am sure 
must be in the minds of many appli- 
ance distributors who 
joined this group as yet. 

The question is, “Why should 
electrical appliance and radio dis- 
tributors join the National Electri- 
cal Wholesalers Association ?” 


have not 


[ will attempt to answer this ques- 
tion. 
Electrical 


First—The National 
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Manufacturers Association, known 
as NEMA, has faced and answered 
a similar question as applied to elec- 
trical manufacturers. Let us see 
how they have been organized to 
serve all the divergent interests of 
the variety of electrical products 
they manufacture. 

While there are many members 
of NEMA who manufacture only 
small electrical 


appliances, some 
who manufacture only refrigerators, 
there are also many others who 


manufacture a wide variety of appli- 
ances, supply materials and compli- 
cated electrical apparatus being sold 
in every conceivable market. Their 
problem of coordination and organi- 
zation is obviously more complicated 
than ours. They have found that 
one organization is 
Second—At this 
main business of 


their answer. 
time when our 
distributing elec- 
trical appliances is non-existent, we 
are very fortunate in having a well 
established national association 
which has been in existence for 36 
years, and which has generally re- 
vamped its policies in line with the 
times—engaged, on December 1, 
1942, the services of a merchandis- 
ing man to be managing director— 
has a very competent staff available 
to set up this new division of the 
association—and thus assuring the 
establishment of a prominent and 
vital organization. 

In the course of a very short time, 
this association, by covering all 
phases of the electrical and radio 
distribution industry, should attain 
the same position of prominence and 
importance in the distribution field 
that NEMA now holds in the manu- 
facturing field. 


*4n Address delivered before the Organi- 

zation Meeting of the Electrical Appli- 
ance Distributors Division, N.E.W.A. 
Convention, Chicago, April 19, 1944. 
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Belong in N.E.W.A. 
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Third—Don’'t forget that, in more 
favorable times, appliance and radio 
associations have been formed but, 
while they have been excellent or- 
ganizations, in no case have they 
grown to the size and importance 
that it could be said they were truly 
representative of national appliance 
and radio distributors as a whole. 
Fourth—Here is an interesting chart 
that shows how this can be worked 
out. You will note these products 
are all products that appliance dis- 
tributors sell to outlets. 
Where this is not true, as in the 
case of government business and 
apartment house sales, it is excluded. 
No attempt has been made to in- 


clude factory branch offices as, 


resale 


strictly speaking, they are manufac- 
turers and not distributors, although 
they may be attempting to perform 
distributor functions. 

It is obvious that to bring all of 
those various distributors together 
so that they will work together is of 
paramount importance. 

We already have as members of 
N.E.W.A. a group of combination 
supply and appliance distributors. 
They represent a large and im- 
portant segment of the industry. 
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However, it is also obvious that 
they are not sufficiently large in the 
appliance distributing business of 
themselves to represent more than 
a minority in the business. They 
recognize that without the support 
and active cooperation of the larger 
group, that is, the group of exclusive 
appliance distributors and_ those 
who combine their appliance distrib 
uting business with other busi- 
nesses, they cannot hope to cope 
successfully with the problems fac- 
ing the industry. I am referring to 
refrigeration and major appliance 
distributors, radio and television set 
distributors, distributors of electrical 
appliances and radio who combine 
this business with the distribution of 
musical products such as records and 
musical instruments, furniture, hard- 
ware, housewares, jewelry, and 
even, farm electrical equipment. 
We have here an opportunity to 
organize these groups into one large 
group that can succeed, 
Fifth—The N.E.W.A. is a strong 
national association competently 
staffed under the able leadership of 
Charlie Pyle whom most of you 
know. The association is guided 
by a firm of attorneys who repre- 


<< 
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sent eleven national and local asso- 
ciations and have years of experi- 
ence in guiding associations along 
paths of legality which, in these 
days, is a major operation in itself. 
Here is competent management, 
legal talent, and, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, an organization 
that is well acquainted in Washing- 
ton and very highly regarded there 
as well. 

Sixth—The present membership of 
N.E.W.A. wants their own mem- 
bers, engaged in appliance distribu- 
tion, to join with all other appliance 
distributors to establish an appliance 
division of the association, so that 
this division is a separate part of 
the association, have their own com- 
mittee meetings, and share in the 
management of the association as a 
whole. They want you to assist in 
organizing this division, choose your 
own leader, assist in amending the 
by-laws, set up your own committees 
and, in reality, build this division 
up so that it is truly representative 
of the electrical appliance distribu- 
tors, nationally. 

Seventh—and last. This division 
will have a competent appliance 
man as a member of the staff who 
will act as executive director of the 
appliance division and spend his en- 
tire time working on the problems 
of the appliance distributors. 

These are seven powerful reasons 
why appliance distributors should 
join the N.E.W.A. They lead to 
the stimulating thought that electri- 
cal appliance distributors have a 
great opportunity now—to form a 
strong national organization as a 
part of N.E.W.A. that will be truly 
representative of the industry as a 
whole and make it possible for this 
association to attain the same posi- 
tion of prominence and importance 
that NEMA now holds in the manu- 
facturing field. We must be pre- 
pared for new opportunities, new 
horizons, new developments. We 
are in a time of rapid change. 
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By Lemuel R. Boulware 


Operations Vice Chairman of the 
War Production Board 








I is a great pleasure to be with you, 

and particularly so for the oppor- 

tunity the occasion presents for ex- 
pressing to you the deep gratitude of 
all of us concerned with war produc- 
tion, 

The able and patriotic job your 
membership has turned in during this 
emergency is well recognized. But 
in expediting the construction of war 
plants and war housing, in maintain- 
ing the war industries and necessary 
commercial establishments, and in 
keeping the residential and other equip- 
ment of the basic civilian structure 
functioning, you have made especially 
important contributions. 

[ wish I could now match this proven 
effectiveness of yours and do for you 
what you would like done. I wish I 
could clearly and without qualification 
answer your questions as to when 
and how certain events affecting your 
suppliers, your organizations, and your 
customers will take place. But the 
ability to peer into the future is denied 
to us in Washington as it is to all 
mortals elsewhere and to me, I find, 
in particular. Even though I might 
risk some predictions, I could, there- 
fore, not really recommend them to 
you, as I could not also any predic- 
tions of others. So the best I can 
do is to tell you of the present trends 
as we see them, of the influences at 
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work to alter these trends, and of the 
considerations that now appear to be 
those that will be taken into account 
in making future decisions in what 
your representatives have suggested to 
me are the areas of your most imme- 
diate interest. 

The obstacle to setting any dates is 
that we have on our hands a bitter 
war. It is with resourceful and stub- 
born enemies who are by no means 
reconciled to, or any too certainly 
scheduled for, what we are a little too 
prone to get in the habit of assum- 
ing is just automatically going to be 
their fate in accordance with our 
plans at some given time. The really 
decisive blows in the destruction of 
these enemies are still indefinitely 
ahead, as I know I need not emphasize. 

Meanwhile, on the home front where 
the parts of all of us here must be 
played, we have some serious war 
duties. While there are still some dif- 
ficulties in basic materials, facilities, 
and components, these are few and are 
minor beside the mounting manpower 
problem. The increase of mechaniza- 
tion in war plants and the growth of 
efficiency of individual workers have 
steadily enlarged the output per man 
in most industries. Yet losses to the 
total labor force are now more than 
offsetting these gains. 

When war contracts are cut back, 
the manpower badly needed in other 
war plants locally or nearby is theo- 
retically made available, but frequently 
too small a percentage of it material- 
izes. The remainder disappears. Some 
of the women released feel that their 
patriotic duty has been done and that 
it is all right to return to their home 
work. The same applies to the old 
and to the others who are temporarily 
present in the labor force for reasons 
besides the need or desire for the pay. 
Others are understandably tired and 
take a vacation. Many of them turn 
up at the plants where they were em- 
ployed in peacetime to check the possi- 
bility of starting up their old consumer 
goods jobs, and too frequently, I am 
sorry to say, they are encouraged to 
“stick around” so that their obvious 
availability will help get some desirable 
or even needed, but not absolutely es- 
sential, civilian goods production 
started. If this practice becomes wide- 
spread, it will not only interfere with 
the war production job ahead, but may 
also delay still further the resumption 
of civilian production on a wide scale. 
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The fresh inroads now being neces- 
sarily made by the armed services 
through Selective Service on _ the 
young technicians, the supervisors, and 
key workers is not only further reduc- 
ing the total labor force, but is lower- 
ing its productiveness to a greater 
degree than would be indicated purely 
by the numbers taken. 

There is a double-barrel duty for 
each of us in connection with this prob- 
lem. It is, first, through disseminating 
the knowledge of the urgency of the 
situation and even through helping 
actually recruit workers, to aid in 
keeping our working force at its top 
effectiveness and at its top strength 
numerically. It is, second, to practice 
what we preach and give a good ex- 
ample of applying ourselves diligently 
and first to our main job of winning 
the war as quickly as possible. 

I have taken the liberty of speaking 
so at length regarding the manpower 
problem because, in addition to its 
vital interest to you as citizens wish- 
ing to win this war, it is the determin- 
ing factor in what will eventually be 
the answers to most all the questions 
you now have in mind about the im- 
mediate future developments in your 
business. 

For instance, I am told you would 
most like to know when ;ou are going 
to start getting more electrical prod- 
ucts to sell. Obviously the minimum 
required for absolutely essential war- 
time maintenance and replacement will 
be forthcoming in the steadily increas- 
ing amounts needed as American 
products slowly wear out. I am sure 
you have been aware of a moderate 
trend along these lines for some time 
in certain classes of supplies. 

With a continuance of the present 
military situation, the value of new 
construction put in place is of course 
expected to decline slightly from pres- 
ent levels in each of the remaining 
quarters of 1944. The same applies to 
machinery and equipment to be de- 
livered. Such of your products as go 
into new construction and into the 
installation of new machinery and 
equipment can be presumed to be 
affected accordingly. Meanwhile, any 
freeing of construction for the field of 
choice or, rather, for other than abso- 
lute war need, so that we can have 
the new housing, the industrial build- 


ing and reconversion, and the new. 


commercial establishments we want, 
must await the time when the man- 
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transportation, lumber, and 


power, 
other materials have gradually or pre- 
cipitately become available through no 


longer being required for the 
effort. 

In the field of electric appliances, 
where your membership is freshly in- 
teresting itself, I believe, the story is 
not much different. During the 
emergency, such of the appliances as 
are needed for the armed forces and 
for absolutely essential replacement are 
being provided. Every effort is being 
made also to arrange the manufacture 
of badly reeded articles, even though 
not in the absolutely essential class, 
but in such cases the requirement we 
put on ourselves is that they not inter- 
fere with war production directly or 
indirectly. Perhaps an illustration in 
point is the 2,000,000 irons we are now 
seeking to have produced. For this 
quantity there is no problem as to 
materials or components. No one 
questions the need of these irons. Yet 
hardly anyone rates the need up with 
that of the aircraft, electronics, land- 
ing craft, synthetic rubber, secret proj- 
ects, and other critical invasion items 
for which there is still an inadequate 
manpower supply in the Group 1 and 2 
labor areas. 

Under the circumstances the first 
step has been to release the 200,000 
that can be made in existing electric 
iron plants located outside the No. 1 
and No, 2 labor areas. The next step 
has been to urge the manufacturers in 
the No. 2 areas to enlist the aid of 
their fellow manufacturers in the area 
along with the labor, merchants, and 
other community organizations, in a 
campaign to help the War Manpower 
Commission gets its job done—to re- 
cruit the labor necessary to produce 
the war goods. The War Manpower 
Commission classifies labor market 
ireas according to the adequacy of 
the labor supply available for the total 
labor needs of the area—war producers, 
locally needed activities and other es- 
sential production, as well as the 
purely civilian needs. But obviously 
the War Manpower Commission is not 
going to certify that an area is Group 
3 or Group 4—one of labor surplus— 
if there are producers in the area who 
n spite of effective use of their work 
force do not have labor enough to 
meet their needs and whose war pro- 
luction is suffering because non-war 
producers have all of the labor supply. 

Until the war is won, or until there 


war 
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is a labor surplus, war producers will 
have first claim to any available labor 
supply. It is your responsibility, there- 
fore, to assist the War Manpower 
Commission in solving that problem 
by helping them recruit enough labor 
so that the war needs are met and a 
surplus does develop to handle other 
work, 

In one city, women house-to-house 
canvassers are reported to be unearth- 
ing an average of four prospective em- 
ployees per day per canvasser. In an- 
other, the mayor and all concerned 
are following our suggested procedure 
for digging up the needed manpower 
for current needs and reserve and be- 
lieve they will be back in ten days 
with a clean slate and ready to seek the 
opportunity to have the two plants in 
the city awarded the quotas originally 
intended for them. 

But it isn’t all a problem of recruit- 
ing. It doesn’t do any good to feed 
newly recruited workers into the front 
doors of the plants only to have the 
more experienced workers (or the 
newly recruited workers a few weeks 
later) quitting their jobs and leaving 
from the rear doors. That won’t get 
the war job done. It’s up to you— 
management—and to labor and the 
other groups in the community, to see 
that once workers are recruited, they 
stay on their jobs, through the stabili- 
zation agreements and other com- 
munity programs to reduce turnover 
and increase “presenteeism.” And if 
all employers in the area are willing 
to use women, older workers, Negroes, 
handicapped and part-time workers in 
more jobs than ever before, then the 
critical shortages will be eliminated 
and the War Manpower Commission 
will be able to classify the areas in 
the No. 3 or No. 4 groups. 

The third step has been to suggest 
to the iron makers in the No. 1 area 
that they seek in the No. 3 and No. 4 
areas suitable temporary facilities 
where manpower is available and to 
which a minimum of special tools 
would have to be moved, principal 
dependence being put on standard foun- 
dry, machine shop, polishing and plat- 
ing, and other equipment already in 
place in these No. 3 and No. 4 areas. 
Prospective locations are being referred 
to these No, 1 area manufacturers by 
WPB and other interested agencies. 

This is the tedious and the hard way, 
to be sure, but it’s the only way to 
get the war production and the irons. 
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It would be simpler and easier to take 
our choice between manpower for war 
work and for electric irons, but I do 
not think we should submit to that 
until we have exhausted the possibili- 
ties of ingenuity and energy—and 
maybe a little cold-canvassing—get- 
ting us both. 

The major appliances present a more 
difficult problem for volume production 
than do the electric irons. Much more 
manpower and materials are involved 
both at the end product factories and 
in the plants of the component makers. 
In addition, some of the components 
can almost certainly be expected to 
remain unavailable until after one or 
the other of our enemies falls. Mean- 
while, only such individual electric ap- 
pliances can be provided in volume as 
are of the simpler type, as are vitally 
needed, and as can be produced with- 
out actual interference with the ma- 
terial, component, and manpower needs 
of the urgent military programs. 

I understand the second of the prin- 
cipal questions you have in mind has 
to do with how long and under what 
conditions will regulations and restric- 
tions such as now imposed by the War 
Production Board continue. There is, 
of course, no way accurately to know 
when the war will end, what will be 
the conditions then, and what will 
happen between now and then. So 
far, however, as I have any reason to 
believe now, the restrictions will con- 
tinue only so long as necessary to pro- 
tect the production required for the 
war effort. Even during the remain- 
der of the emergency, every possible 
pressure will continue to be directed 
toward simplifying the orders and 
toward progressively removing or 
modifying restrictions as fast as it 
can be done with safety to the military 
programs and essential civilian needs. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers, on 
the other hand, can avoid new regula- 
tions and hasten the elimination of old 
ones by so conducting their businesses 
with self-imposed restrictions that a 
minimum of Government ones will be 
necessary. For instance, there has 
been from time to time, as you know, 
some claims of need for regulation to 
insure equitable distribution as between 
old areas and those that have experi- 
enced war growth, between city and 
country districts, between existing old 
customers and new ones seeking to 





get the share of the volume formerly 
taken by old customers no longer in 
business, and between merchants some 
of whom have retained and some of 
whom have lost their manufacturing 
connections during the war. 

If regulation in such cases as the 
foregoing would be burdensome, it 
should be remembered that it can usu- 
ally be avoided by business men doing 
what is reasonable and legal in remov- 
ing any actual need for the regulation. 

In this connection I, for one, am 
frankly a little disturbed at the change 
that has apparently come over some 
business men during the war. Busi- 
ness men as a class formerly. were, 
theoretically, and I think in general 
actually, heatedly opposed to regula- 
tion and regimentation. Now too fre- 
quently we find them coming to Wash- 
ington suggesting new and further con- 
trols. No one knows better than we 
do in Washington that the best place 
to settle a thing, if it can possibly 
be done there properly is back home. 
It’s the place to get a quick and good 
decision, a prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion pursuant to that decision, and a 
kind of individual, imaginative, com- 
petitive treatment of the problem that 
makes for progress. 

There will be many cases, of course, 
where the affect of war demands on 
our production structure will make 
continued controls necessary, but our 
every intention is that these be relaxed 
as fast as the equities in the situation 
can permit and our every hope is that 
business men at home will be con- 
stantly striving toward making this 
progressively possible. 

Another field of your interest, I un- 
derstand, is the degree to which you 
can plan on volume from new things 
developed during the war and from 
new models of old items and the re- 
maining degree to which you should 
plan on the old articles in the form 
they are now or were last made. 

At the same time, there is no evi- 
dence in our hands thus far that the 
inevitable adaptations of these new de- 
velopments to peacetime use in indus- 
try, in distribution, and in the home 
will be ready for instantaneous volume 
production, even if the necessary wide- 
spread acceptance of use and willing- 
ness to buy should already exist. It is 
possible that development work of 
which we do not know is in progress. 
It is also possible that items that would 
be immediately accepted could be put 
into production with little or no tooling 
or factory rearrangement. But every 
indication is, nevertheless, that the 
principal dependence of manufacturers, 
of labor, of wholesalers and retailers 
for volume merchandise possibilities 
must in the early stages of readjust- 
ment lie in the old products as we know 
them or in these old products only 
slightly changed in construction, func- 








tion, and appearance. The more com- 
plicated the product is and the higher 
the volume, the more this must be 
true. 

The degree to which new models 
will at all be possible in most cases 
will depend on how nearly ready they 
were when civilian production in the 
given field ceased, on how much time 
there is between the authorization of 
resumption of development work and 
time when models have to be frozen 
to go into production, and again how 
complicated the product is. There has 
been no occasion for actual regulation 
regarding new models yet, but there 
may well have to be in case possible 
inequities to makers, workers, and buy- 
ers should appear to be approaching 
in a degree that would cancel the gain 
to all concerned theoretically inherent 
in the utilization of the new materials, 
facilities, skills, and methods made 
available by the war. 

The fourth of the principal ques- 
tions I understand you have in mind 
is as to what can be expected in the 
way of price structure when the prod- 
ucts you handle are again on a peace- 
time basis. As you know, price regu- 
lation is without the province of the 
War Production Board, but in the 
post-reconversion period, cost, about 
which we do hear a great deal, will 
inescapably have some of its usual 
effect on price. 

Manufacturers in some of the lines 
you handle and in some closely allied 
ones have indicated that, at 100 per- 
cent of the base period rate of produc- 
tion, costs figured on present prices of 
materials and services would be 25 
to 35 percent higher. Prices in such 
cases may go up accordingly, yet there 
are many influences that may make 
unnecessary such an apparent rise be- 
ing reflected fully in the price structure. 
There are the new materials and tools. 
There are the surpluses that may be 
available in an orderly way, but at 
bargain prices. There is certainly the 
expectation that we will recapture at 
least the tempo and efficiency formerly 
current in the consumer goods field. 
lhe market may be responsive enough 
to take even 200 percent of base period 
production in many cases. 

The most important requirement 
here, of course, is that the industry 
and its distribution structure act in 
such a way as to give a value. Those 
of you concerned in wholesaling can 
make just as much of a contribution 
toward this as any of the other inter- 
ested parties. 

The first step is carefully to divide 
the services rendered into individual 
functions that can be valued separately 
and can be performed or not as the 
product, the demand, and the cus- 
tomer’s needs may dictate. There may 
be some peculiarities of market per- 
formance and of competitive action in 
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any such early postwar flush deman: 
so many anticipate. The recognitio: 
of the functions needed to be performed 
in connection with individual items and 
with individual customers, it seems t 
me, is a prerequisite to accomplishing 
an orderly and intelligent direction of 
distribution. This seems particularly 
to apply in the wide variations that 
can be expected between the methods 
of distribution actually necessary in 
connection with the big volume staples 
in the early post-war stages and those 
methods required for the very different 
creative promotion on the new special- 
ties as they appear. 

To these few questions mentioned 
here, and to the many others you have 
on your minds, we in the War Produc- 
tion Board and the other government 
agencies are giving constant attention. 
We are endeavoring to plan so as to 
be as nearly as possible able to meet 
any given set of circumstances likely 
to appear. 

You, in turn, I am sure are devoting 
yourselves to being ready for handling 
the successive increases in products re- 
quired to meet urgent recds in the 
present eager market. I am sure you 
are planning, too, for that day when 
the present seller’s market is over. It 
will be a little tough to take in the 
beginning, after the spoiling too many 
of us have had in the last three years, 
but it will be all to the good because 
it will indicate that the buyer can 
again get a real value, can again 
have some real choice in the selection 
he makes, and can no longer have to 
stand for the now too-frequent dicta- 
torial “take it or leave it” attitude 
on the part of the seller. 

Buyer’s markets are the market of 
peace, are those of real advances in 
giving people not only what they need, 
but what they want. We can have a 
buyer’s market, still have all the new 
work force employed, and yet not 
have to use to the limit our ingenuity 
and energy. We can do it by again 
giving a real value. We can do it by 
again sending salesmen out to persuade 
the customer to buy, to teach the cus- 
tomer to use, and to lay the foundation 
in the customer’s mind for lasting en- 
joyment of the product or service. 

We have lots of problems ahead, but 
despite these I for one am a “believer” 
—a believer in our ability to surmount 
our difficulties and to use our resources 
and determination to make things turn 
out our way. A big part of this belief 
springs from my confidence in the posi- 
tive attack on these problems people 
like you in the electrical wholesaling 
field are going to make when the peace- 
time commercial opportunities are 
again open to you. Meanwhile I am 


equally firm in my belief that you can 
be depended on to make just as posi- 
tive an attack on your part of the 
serious war problem that lies ahead. 


ana |. Ackerly, NEWA's Counsel, 


eports Wholesaler’s Legal Status 





OR the benefit of the large num- 

ber of new members here today, I 

should explain that this bad prac- 
tice of calling up a lawyer when he is 
keeping perfectly still and asking him 
to start talking began at a Hot Springs 
Convention, many years ago, on a day 
when it was too rainy for golf. 

We had it definitely agreed that you 
would be spared this here at Chicago, 
but the Management Committee over- 
ruled us, doubtless upon the discredited 
theory that it is bad to give up sleeping 
drugs too quickly. Habit is a fright- 
ful thing. 

A distinguished gentleman from 
Washington was to make a speech in 
the Georgia Stadium during the cam- 
paign to purge Senator George and 
others. A mountaineer made his way 
into the Stadium with his hunting dog. 
A state patrol officer took the dog out 
saying he would be kept safe in the 
patrol station until the owner called 
for him. When the mountaineer went 
to get his dog, the officer expressed 
regret at the incident. “Mister,” the 
old coon hunter replied, “I’m certainly 
much obleeged to yer fer taking the 
dawg out. He’s ’er fine dawg and I 
wouldn’t ’er had him heered that 
speech for ’er thousan’ dollars.” 

Four years ago next month, you met 
at Hot Springs. Your thoughts were 
not much centered on the meeting. All 
our minds and hearts were across the 
seas. France was falling, Dunkerque 
was near; our world was tottering to 
its fall. Since then, the British, the 
Russians and our own fighters have 
won great victories on the field, on 
the seas and in the skies above, so 
that, whether the day of triumph be 
near or far, we can now all look to 
a free world. You, yourselves, have 
won less spectacular but no less vital 
battles, in the drab fight behind the 
lines. 





Dana T. Ackerly 


War, with all its tragedy, brought 
also for you the privilege and duty to 
demonstrate how materials bitterly 
needed could be quickly on their way 
to all points required by the armed 
services at home and abroad. 

It would be a real service not only 
to your industry but to suppliers, to 
the trade and to the public for you to 
marshall the details of what distribut- 
ors have repeatedly done to supply 
the war industries and the fighting 
forces during this war. It is a dra- 
matic story. 

Two years ago, when we were 
struggling at Washington, against 
great odds, to persuade Congress and 
the Administration not arbitrarily to 
take from us the right to continue 
earning our place in the sun, just the 
chance to compete, I was most im- 
pressed among all the opinions, argu- 
ments and facts I heard, by the short 
emphatic statement of one of your 
Midwestern members: “When I can- 
not get supplies from the source to the 
consumers more quickly, efficiently and 
cheaply than some other method, then 
I will be finished and it won’t take 
this HR7304 or any other Act of 
Congress or any executive order to 
put me out of business.” 
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There has been published this year 
an effective article regarding the 
wholesaler. It expresses no opinions 
and advances no arguments. It is a 
cold recital of facts, showing actual 
experiences in the first World War, 
and many more in the present war. 
After actual trials to get the distribu- 
tion job done otherwise, not only man- 
ufacturers and other factors in the 
industry, but also numerous branches 
of the government, turned to the whole- 
saler as the best means of getting the 
quick and effective assembling and 
distribution which war demands. The 
article is entitled “Why The Middle- 
man?” It appears in the January issue 
of the Journal Of Business of the 
University of Chicago. The author 
is a prominent member of this asso- 
ciation. 

Nor is publicity about wholesaling 
any longer confined to business jour- 
nals or trade magazines. Any one of 
you who has been reading the head- 
lines from the home front and from 
far off lands like England, Australia 
and the Argentine, in recent weeks, 
knows that a woman no longer thinks 
she is a mother unless she has at least 
triplets. 

Turning, for a moment, to the 
Washington front, there are, I think, 
interesting observations to be 
made respecting our three great divi- 
sions of Government, the Executive, 
the Legislative and the Judicial. 

Despite our too frequent criticisms, 
the Executive, as it seems to me, is 
entitled to the greatest credit for its 
conduct of the war. And as for home 
problems, most business men now find 
that the War Production Board and 
the Office of Price Administration, to 
mention only two of our numberless 
war agencies, have overcome many of 
the difficulties that so greatly irritated 
business and the public in the earlier 


some 
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Administration. 


days of the War 
Today, under Chief Donald Nelson, 
Administrator Bowles and many other 
business executives serving the nation, 
the rulings seem clear, reasonable and 
prompt. In the very important matter 
of speed, for example, there were, as it 


seemed, formerly two government 
standards. One was quick like mo- 
lasses, but the more common was quick 
like a glacier. That is now cor- 
rected in several agencies. 

In the legislative field, Congress is 
again coming into its own, taking its 
full responsible share in the govern- 
ment. The most important statute, I 
believe, since your last meeting, is the 
new Federal Revenue Act. 

A striking feature of the statute is 
that portion entitled “Forgiveness.” 
This word, coming from the Treasury 
Department, is a tremendous shock, 
but recently, we have all learned that 
by “forgiveness” and “pay-as-you-go,” 
Washington does not mean that we 
pay less now, but more. The actual 
legal and physical effect of the highly 
complex provisions of the statute is 
that at death you owe less—but you 
die earlier. 

During the year since your Buffalo 
Meeting, Congress has, as you know, 
been almost continuously in session, 
engaged on vital war problems, the 
urgent subjects of taxation and na- 
tional revenue, but the legislatures of 
more than thirty States have not con- 
vened. Counsel have followed pro- 
posed bills of special interest to you. 

Aside from the new tax law, there 
has been no important Federal or 
State statute enacted in that time par- 
ticularly affecting your industry. The 
legislative attack of 1942 against the 
wholesaler has not been renewed. 

Moreover, Congress has cheered us 


with many touches of humor. For ex- 
ample, H. R. 4258, just introduced, 
proposes to amend the Price Control 
Act by adding these words: “Such 
regulations and arders to be written 
in plain simple understandable Eng- 
lish.” Many miracles have been at- 
tempted by those who have this beau- 
tiful faith in ink on statute books. 
You find in the words “understandable 
English” not merely the effort to com- 
pel authors to be clear, but an attempt 
by legislation to present us all with the 
golden gift of understanding. This 
is an ideal toward which English- 
speaking people have striven for cen- 
turies, but never attained. 

And the Executive, not to be out- 
done by Congress, has again taken 
a hand at this problem of clarification, 
just as President Roosevelt did, some 
years ago, when he came across a long 
paragraph of air raid instructions 
written by one of his administrators 
from Harvard, with various polysyl- 
labic warnings about “extinguishing 
the illumination.” The President said: 
“Strike all that out and say ‘put out 
the lights.’ ” 

Recently, Mr. Maury Maverick (a 
maverick, by definition wears no man’s 
brand), a red-blooded Texan, chair- 
man of the Small War Plants Corpo- 
ration, came across a frightening pas- 
sage in one of the productions of his 
subordinates. He reacted as if he had 
stepped on a rattlesnake. The myster 
ious concoction read: 

“imminent activation of this over- 

all policy, following experimentation 

at the local level, is contemplated, 
the entire program stemming from 

implementation of sub-section 7, 

(2-B), title 11, the code as amended, 

subject to modifications in proced- 

ure based upon precedents.” 





Maverick said: “That is gobbledy- 
gook.” He immediately sent a sizzling 
and highly colorful memorandum to the 
entire staff that contained such gems 
as the following: 
“Stay off the gobbledygook langu- 
age. It only fouls people up.” 
“The naval officer who wired: 
‘Sighted sub—sank same’ told the 
whole story.” 
“Any one using the words ‘activa- 
tion or implementation’ will be 
shot.” 


Finally, as to the Judicial branch, 
it surely is not contempt of court for 
me to quote a part of the Supreme 
Court commenting on itself. Litiga- 
tion would appear to have fallen off 
so that the Justices now spend time 
writing opinions about one another. 
Dissenters in two recent cases have 
taken the majority to task in very 
strong terms for not following the 
Court’s own decisions. One Justice, 
dissenting from the ‘Court’s recent 
opinion in the Texas Primaries case, 
involving the qualification of negro 
voters, made his point in these exact 
words : 

“The reason for my concern is 
that the instant decision, overruling 
that announced about nine years 
ago, tends to bring adjudications of 
this tribunal into the same class as a 
restricted railroad ticket, good for 
this day and train only. I have no 
assurance, in view of current deci- 
sions, that the opinion announced 
today may not shortly be repudiated 
and overruled by justices who deem 
they have new light on the sub- 
ject. In the present term the court 
has overruled three cases.” 


You will now realize a bit the diffi- 
culties Counsel face today in their 
efforts to guide a client. This re- 
minds us that, in Mexico, the rule 
once was a decision of its High Court 
was not law until the Court had de- 
cided the same way twice. 

Your association has _ excellent 
standing at Washington as an organ- 
ization that has cooperated effectively 
from the outset in its contribution to 
the war effort. Since they will not 
say it themselves, it is due your officers, 
leading committee men and other rep- 
resentatives in this particular work 
that I should tell you they have sacri- 
ficed time and effort, spent many 
hours and days in travel and in work 
and conferences with various govern- 
ment departments to help the war 
effort and speed victory, and have 
done it splendidly. 

Your association is engaged in post- 
war planning. The chairman and 
members of that committee are, as it 
seems to me, doing an excellent job 
of avoiding impracticable and fantas- 
tic dreams of what some of our star 
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gazers say the post-war world will 
De, 

Our government has wise post-war 
plans well advanced. Much of the 
work appears to be under the leader- 
ship of men who are guided by experi- 
ence. They are not those dreamy 
theoretical planners, who tell us how 
to have a carefree, happy and perfect 
world even if it ruins us. However, 
one nationally-known planner, well on 
the dreamy side, is so far ahead of 
the rest of the class that he is happily 
working on an ideal plan arranging 
our lives and also those of the Hotten- 
tots so perfectly that we may all be 
spared the trouble of living at all. 
Of course, the great difficulty of 
planning what man and his world shall 
be after the war and for the long future 
is man himself. For example, as you 
read recently, we discovered a critical 
and crying need in North Africa. So 
we sent lease-lend diapers to the Arabs. 
Now we discover they are using these 
diapers for the characteristic Moham- 
medan head dress. There is here in- 
volved a problem you have all met 
with the War Production Board. It 
is known as end-use. We hear con- 
stantly of objectives. The Arab, as 
well as the American, becomes be- 
wildered in trying to find the right 
spot in a confusing list of objectives. 
And the difficulty is multiplied in a 
country where polygamy is the rule. 

These facts about the diaper, the 
eternal triangle, were discovered and 
put solemnly into the Congressional 
Record—fittingly enough—by a dis- 
tinguished Senator named _ Styles 
Bridges. 

If America, engaged in a life and 
death struggle on many fronts over 
the world, pauses too often to attend 
to such minutiae as a baby lingerie 
shortage in Africa, we might have our 
hands full and our pockets empty for 
many generations ahead. As we take 
upon ourselves so many tasks, one is 
somehow reminded of an advertisement 
I saw in a Salt Lake City newspaper 
reading: “Wanted: Wet nurse in a 
Mormon family. Position likely to be 
permanent.” 

Our government planning should not 
be carried to extremes or become too 
detailed. Most of us have a very per- 
sonal problem, particularly on _ hot 
Summer days, that is troublesome and 
often embarrassing, but it probably 
never occurred to you that the 
ernment should help you solve it. So 
you may be as startled as I was to 
learn, the other day, that Washington 
has already taken the first step. A capi- 
tal dispatch announces gravely in scien- 
tific language that the government has 
perfected a device to measure the creep 
of a shirt-tail, However, to be fair, 
let us here confess that America’s 
irrepressible sense of humor sometimes 
works serious injustices and certainly 
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brings unfair criticism of our gov- 
ernment. For example, we all had a 
laugh, last year, when a prominent 
Congressman unearthed the fact (It’s 
amazing how much fun one can get out 
of the Congressional records) that a 
man who had once been a ballet dancer 
was employed, at a substantial salary, 
as an economist by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. His picture, in scanty 
wellfitting raiment, was in the public 
press. The facts were that he was an 
excellent economist, doing a good job, 
but, after this disclosure, public clamor 
forced his dismissal. A good public 
servant lost his job and we lost his 
services because no one in authority 
rose to protest that Washington very 
much needs rhythm, coordination and 
good timing. No one had the courage 
to point out that there are many econo- 
mists in and out of Washington who 
cannot even dance. He lost out not 
because he was a poor economist, but 
a good dancer, and at a time when the 
country wants, most of all, men who 
are on their toes. And speaking of 
hobbies, those of us who laughed 
forgot that Benjamin Franklin fooled 
around with a kite, that Mr. Wallace 
is something of an expert with the 
boomerang and that most of our hard- 
working leaders could not carry on if 
they did not have the relaxation thus 
provided. 

The Baruch-Hancock Plan, upon 
this tremendously vital subject of post- 
war planning, is one of the most con- 
structive and encouraging documents 
that has come out of Washington dur- 
ing the war. Its basic recommenda- 
tions stress the importance of private 
enterprise, the encouragement of cap- 
ital and of business and industry to 
speed reemployment. It not only urges 
control of the huge surpluses of ma- 
terials that will be owned by the gov- 
ernment at the close of the war, but 
indicates the practical methods and 
the means for their normal use. It 
would require their orderly disposal 
through the accepted channels of 
trade. There are encouraging indica- 
tions that these recommendations will 
be carried out pursuant to wise legis- 
lation on the subject already pending 
in both Houses of Congress and also 
pursuant to Executive Orders, where 
that may seem desirable, because those 
to whom the Administration has now 
given authority over these subjects 
have already declared that intention 
and have indicated their agreement 
with certain of the fundamental recom- 
mendations of the Baruch-Hancock 
Report. We may fairly expect, then, 
that industry and so-called small busi- 
ness, as well as big business, free enter- 
prise, will have proper safeguards and 
opportunities to aid their successful 
return from these years of destruction 
to reconversion, production and prog- 
ress. 
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Also, it would seem that our lead- 
ers of business and industry have in 
mind the caution so frequently and 
properly voiced, that we must not 
permit any of this work to interfere 
with the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. General Knudsen expressed that 
vital caution pointedly: “I always 
thought that you should not sell the 
hide until after you shot the bear.” 

Some critics seem to feel we are 
now bringing regimented confusion out 
of organized chaos. I have the faith 
that our country is doing and will do 
much better than that. We are for- 
tunate that there are now, in sharp 
contrast with some of those I have 
mentioned, many long experienced in- 
dustrialists and business men in high 
government office acting for us here 
and abroad. They know the gulf that 
lies between fact and fancy. We have 
evidence, increasing daily, that our 
planning, this time, at home and 
abroad, is to be practical, effective. 
When the war came upon us, we real- 
ized, too late, that it was Germany and 
Japan, and not the democratic nations, 
that had done the planning during the 
twenty and more years before. We 
were sharply awakened at Pearl Har- 
bor and in the tragic months that 
followed. We are now the ones that 
are planning and acting with such 
striking results in the far Pacific and 
in other theatres, that we have sure 
ground for confidence and our post- 
war obstacles can also be surmounted. 

We must keep ever in mind that we 
shall not solve either our economic or 
political problems unless the indi- 
vidual (it’s your job and mine, not 
that of the other fellow) is himself 
morally and spiritually honest and 
courageous, having firm faith in the 
future, belief in himself, his fellow 
citizens and his government. He must 
cooperate. He must, above all, be will- 
ing to make the sacrifices without 
which these economic and _ political 
problems can never be solved. In the 
era of peace, that our armed forces 
are bringing ever nearer, we must 
carry high the banners that they will 
bring home from the fighting fronts 
on land and sea and in the skies above. 

Let us not, in the complex and 
difficult peace era that lies ahead, take 
the chance the Scotchman had taken 
who said: “There were only two who 
had anything whatever to do with my 
salvation, God and myself, and I did 
everything I could against it.” 
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HE problems facing the electri- 

cal wholesalers today are much 

changed from those presented by 
you last year. 

The War Production Board has dur- 
ing the past year done much to relieve 
confusion and has developed patterns 
of material procurement which have 
systemized its operations. Paramount 
in their thoughts has been an honest 
effort to simplify as much as possible 
all operations so that confusion on the 
part of industry in general has been 
greatly minimized. 

In the Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Division, we believe we have accom- 
plished much during the year. The 
WPB 547 procedure -has been im- 
proved by constant study as to trends 
of distribution. Ratings are, for the 
most part, higher and, consequently, 
the percentage of material that whole- 
salers have been able to purchase as 
a result of this operation, has been 
raised to some and, I believe, an ap- 
preciable degree. While we have en- 
deavored to do our part in this pro- 
gram, much credit is due to the 
splendid advice given us by the advi- 
sory committee of your industry. These 
men have sat down with us in private 
meetings and have for that time for- 
gotten that they are competitors. Their 
main desire in being a member of this 
committee has been to direct us as 
much as possible along lines that are 
beneficial to the industry as a whole. 

Your committee has achieved much 
and has guided us over some pretty 
rough spots. I would like to take the 
opportunity at this point of thanking 
these men publicly for the time they 
have spent and for the fine service 
they have rendered: Lyle Fife, D. R. 
Cohen, F. R. Eiseman, M. P. Nicker- 
son, George Hessler, J. P. Hasblen, 
L. E. Salmon, W. J. Kranzer, A. C. 
Prange, H. E. Perl and P. O. West. 

Trends in material have changed 
somewhat during the past year. There 
has been some relaxation of supplies 
of metal content ; however, certain ma- 
terials such as lumber, paper and paper 
products and textiles have tightened 


considerably. In scanning over sum- 


maries of War Production Board ac- 
tions each day, you will find an average 
of several actions each day involving 
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revocation of orders, relaxation of re- 
strictions and increased quotas to man- 
ufacturers. 

It is my opinion that these relaxa- 
tions should be even more numerous 
and extensive were it not for limiting 
factors other than the supply of basic 
metals and the necessity of keeping in- 
dustry geared for war production until 
the war has passed its critical stages. 

When we speak today of limiting 
factors, consideration has to be given 
to transportation service and price 
ceilings. The two paramount consider- 
ations, however, are production facili- 
ties of industry and the most important 
limiting factor in today’s war economy 
—manpower. 

I present these facts to you not to 
paint a gloomy picture, but to give 
you an idea of the problems that exist 
in Washington. These are foremost 
before, not only the War Production 
Board, but other agencies involved, and 
during the coming vear I believe as 
much progress will be made on these 
problems as was made on the very 
serious problem of lack of basic metals. 

A very important consideration today 
is the orderly movement of surplus ma- 
terials into normal trade channels. 
Much general discussions have been 
held on the subject of surpluses and, 
frankly, much confusion still exists. 

Surplus material is divided into two 
major parts. First, the material made 
available through termination of war 
contracts which is owned by war con- 
tractors and; second, that material 
owned by the armed forces and the 
government which will be sold by the 
government as it becomes unnecessary 
to the war effort. 

The first type of material or the ma- 
terial owned by private contractors 
is, for the most part, raw material 
and industrial electrical supplies. You, 
of course, are more interested in the 
supplies. Practically all of the Re- 
gional Offices have supplied and are 
supplying a bulletin known as the “Re- 
distributor,” listing this type of ma- 
terial. 

Those of you who are not on the 
mailing list of the regional offices 
for this publication should arrange this 
as soon as possible. Priorities Regu- 
lation No. 13 is the controlling factor 
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in the procurement of such material. 
This should also be procured from your 
nearest field office and studied care- 
fully. 

Each regional director is given the 
power to suspend any regulation of the 
War Production Board to allow the 
purchase of this material. This also 
includes tne right to suspend the pro- 
visions of Order L-63. 

The next job our division is tack- 
ling, to facilitate movement of this 
material, is to issue specific instructions 
as to how this material can be reported 
on the WPB 547 form so that a person 
purchasing it is not penalized on his 
regular line from the standpoint of his 
inventory. 

The matter of surplus property and 
material owned by the government was 
given much consideration in the recent 
Baruch Report, and as a result several 
major decisions have been made. As 
far as possible, all existing governmen- 
tal agencies will be utilized according 
to an announcement made by Mr. Clay- 
‘on, who has been appointed Surplus 
Property Administrator. 

This agency has also been given the 
power that they would be the only 
agency allowed to declare that a par- 
ticular commodity or facility is surplus. 
Once that is done, there are two major 
disposal agencies. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration will dispose of all real estate, 
facilities and capital equipment and the 
United States Treasury will dispose of 
consumer goods. So far there has not 
been a very decisive decision made on 
what constitutes consumer goods. It 
is my belief, however, that most of the 
products sold by the electrical whole- 
saler will be included in that category. 

The Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Division has been working jointly with 
the Surplus Property Administrator 
and the Treasury Procurement in the 
interest of the wholesaler and retailer 
and mainly for the orderly marketing 
of this merchandise. 

It has been our recommendation to 
Treasury that lots of merchandise be 
sold in smaller quantities than previ- 
ously so that the small and medium- 
sized wholesaler will be given an op- 
portunity to buy. Also, we have asked 
them to eliminate the present practice 
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of selling on high bids and establish 
reasonable fixed prices. 

Last, but not least, we have very 
strongly recommended that lots of ma- 
terial be so divided that legitimate busi- 
ness firms will be induced to buy rather 
than sell the goods in miscellaneous 
lots which would be interesting only to 
the speculator. 

To the Surplus Property Adminis- 
trator we have made the recommenda- 
tion that an inspection service be pro- 
vided to announce to the trade the con- 
dition of the goods and to rewrite the 
Army and Navy specifications into 
trade terms so that you will have a 
better understanding of what material 
is for sale. In addition, we have sug- 
gested a well defined system of slicing 
up the various allotments to the various 
legitimate claimants. 

Now I have spent some time on this 
subject because it is important to you 
and to us. The Baruch Report very 
strongly recommended the use of In- 
dustry Advisory Committees. Already 
we have offered the services of the 
Electrical Wholesale Committee to 
both Treasury Procurement and to 
the Surplus Property Administrator. 

Another important matter of vital 
interest to all of us concerns the re- 
sumption of electrical appliance produc- 
tion. You have probably read much 
on this subject. The latest informa- 
tion I have is that labor areas #1 and 
#2 are to produce war material. In 
the event that essential civilian ma- 
terial was produced in those areas the 
same rate of production may continue. 
This, of course, is subject to change 
and as I left Washington the whole 
matter was still under dispute. 

Now this resumption of appliance 
production is going to have some far- 
reaching effects on distribution. 

One of the questions foremost in our 
minds concerns the electrical whole- 
saler or appliance dealer who repre- 
sents a manufacturer whose facilities 
are and will be tied up in war produc- 
tion; whereas, other wholesalers and 
dealers who represent a manufacturer 
who has no war contracts and whose 
facilities and manpower will permit the 
immediate production of electrical ap- 
pliances. Further consideration will 
have to be given to the fact that manu- 


facturers may enter the electrical appli- 
ance field who did not produce appli- 
ances in the past but who have post- 
war plans to enter into the production 
of appliances and who have facilities 
and manpower available. 

It is my opinion that the line will 
for the most part hold until after the 
invasion. We all believe and hope 
that the invasion will end the European 
War. We will still have the Japanese 
War so any plans on reconversion 
to peace time production will have to 
be gradual and take into consideration 
that there will have to be much war 
production until the Japanese War is 
ended. 

It is obvious to me and I am sure to 
you that no plans on distribution can 
be made at least until the European 
War is over and the plan for the re- 
sumption of production is announced. 

We have given much study to the 
problems of reconversion as it will ef- 
fect electrical wholesalers and dealers 
and it is our hope to confine the dislo- 
cation to a minimum. In that effort 
your representatives, Messrs. Fife and 
Donnelly, who represent the Electrical 
wholesale and appliance industries re- 
spectively on the top-side wholesale 
committee, will participate. 

It was also for that reason that we 
formed the Household Appliance Ad- 
visory Committee. While there are 
only two members of that committee 
drawn from the electrical wholesalers, 
you can readily understand that other 
important factors of the industry had 
to be represented. These include the 
chain and mail order houses, the public 
utilities, department stores and hard- 
ware dealers. 

The War Production Board and, I 
am certain, the Wholesale and Retail 
Trade Division are very conscious of 
the fact that policies and regulations es- 
tablished during the reconversion 
might be carried over after recon- 
version is completed. For that reason 
practical rather than theoretical judg- 
ment will prevail. 

I would like to clear up one point 
very definitely. This concerns appli- 
ance distributors who have already 
been notified by their pre-war appliance 
supplier that their franchise will not 
be continued in the post-war period. 
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By Dean C. Gallagher 


Deputy Director 
Wholesale and Retail Trade Division 
War Production Board 


Several distributors have approached 
the War Production Board in 
fort to compel the manufacturers to 
continue their franchise. That is not 
a problem for either the government or 
War Production Board. It is strictly a 
matter between manufacturers and dis- 
tributors and any attempt to have the 
government enter the situation would 
only result in distasteful regimenta- 
tion and I feel sure that you don’t 
want that. 

In conclusion I would like to record 
that there are no Bureaucrats in our 
Division. We are all men that would 
like to see our job done so we could 
get back to business. 

Our program is to relax controls 
wherever possible. We cannot take 
the initiative on this, however, for as 
long as competitive ratings exist, we 
will have to protect the wholesaler to 
see that he is provided for. 

Julian Hawks informed me several 
weeks ago that he leaving the 
Board on June Ist. I am going to miss 
Jules and, worst of all, you are going 
to miss him. I want to take this op 
portunity to thank him for over a year 
of fine work. 

We believe in free enterprise and 
have no crackpot ideas that the dis- 
tribution system should be changed. 
The system was very satisfactory be- 
fore the war. During the war with 
the short supply of material, electrical 
wholesalers have done a grand job. 
It is our desire to leave nothing un- 
turned to preserve the present mer- 
chandising system. 
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Y mission here is to emphasize the 
importance of curbing LOOSE TALK 
in an America at war; among a people 
intent upon early and decisive victory. 
We are pursuing a vast program 
for this specific purpose. Many as- 
pects of the program are national in 
their application. Other features are 
dependent for success upon the aggres- 
sive but sustained effort of local civil- 
ian leadership in numerous communi- 
ties throughout the country. Many 
among you at this meeting are supply- 
ing such leadership. 

As all of you are in position to fur- 
ther the program, and because you are 
also a typical cross-section of relatives 
of loved ones in military and naval 
service, anxious for the ultimate return 
of those who are precious to you and 
your neighbors, it is highly important 
to have you familiar with the serious- 
ness of the problem and why we must 
teach everyone the need of caution in 
conversation regarding military mat- 
ters. 

We are not selling a commodity. We 
are trying to establish among everyone 
an attitude of conscience, based on 
common sense. All Americans; wher- 
ever we may find them, at our own 
family breakfast tables, in shop, office, 
town or village, have got to know that 
a trifling remark on the home front too 
readily becomes a coffin nail on the 
battle front. 

No way to sugarcoat a war has yet 
been devised. War is brutal in every 
sense of the word and demands the 
utmost sacrifices from civilians as well 
as military personnel. To many people 
silence is such a sacrifice, but if lives 
of loved ones are to be saved, if victory 
is to be achieved—all, and not simply 
some, must quickly and effectively learn 
NOT TO TALK. No amount of remorse 
over careless words  thoughtlessly 
uttered can restore a single life lost 
because the enemy was tipped off. 

A young American soldier arrived 
safely in Australia, aboard a troop ship. 
Naturally, one of the first things he did 
was write a letter home. “I can’t tell 
you where I am in Australia,” he said, 
“So I'll just write about what I did 
today. Among other things, I paid a 


call on the local minister of our 
church in the town we're near. He 
was very nice—his name is J. J. Chap- 
pell—and we had a fine visit.” 

The soldier’s letter was censored of 
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Why YOU MUST HELP to Guard 


By Major Albert J. Stowe, 6.S.C. 


Speaking as personal representative 
of Major General Clayton Bissell, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 
(Military Intelligence) 


course. But the censor wasn’t all-wise ; 
he wasn’t all-knowing. And the letter 
looked perfectly harmless to him so he 
passed it. But the soldier’s mother 
knew somthing the censor didn’t. She 
knew why her son had mentioned the 
pastor’s name. And she immediately 
got out the church directory, because 
she knew it contained a complete list 
showing the name and location of every 
minister of that church in every for- 
eign country. She soon found the 
name, “J. J. Chappell” . . . and 
directly underneath it she read, “Syd- 
ney, Australia” as her son had 
known she would when he wrote the 
letter. 

In a very short time, the rest of 
her family . . . both of her neighbors 

and most of her friends in the 
town she lived in knew that 
her son had been sent to Sydney and 
how clever he had been in letting her 
know about it. 

Now, there are a lot of things to be 
learned from just that one story . 
and it’s a true story. It reminds me 
of one of those picture puzzles with 
the question, “what’s wrong with this 
picture?” The more you look at it, 
the more you see what’s wrong. 

For one thing, it illustrates a very 
common mistake. The mother of that 
soldier in Australia thought, “It doesn’t 
do any harm to tell where he is. 
Everyone knows we have troops in 
Australia.” Which is true. The Jap- 
anese know it very well. But how 
many? And where? 

Australia’s a huge country—suppose 
the Japanese were planning an attack, 
say at Darwin. They’d be very glad to 
know that the new American troops 
had been landed at Sydney, countless 
miles away. But if they weren’t sure 
where those new troops were .. . they 
might be forced to hold off on an im- 
portant attack. That’s why that soldier 
was told . . . “You can say you’re in 
Australia, but you mustn’t tell where.” 
And when he evaded the censorship 

and when his mother spread 
the news back home they both 
risked many American soldiers’ lives. 

The Army and Navy do not censor 
letters just to be mean. There is an 
important life and death reason for 
military censorship. And when it’s 
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evaded somebody dear to you, 
may die as a result. 

The mother of that soldier in Aus- 
tralia might say: “What good does 
it do the Japanese or the Ger- 
mans, to know where one soldier is?” 
Well, there are only so many divisions 
in the American Army. And in each 
division there are only so many regi- 
ments . and battalions . . . and 
companies. I can assure you that the 
Germans and Japanese and every one 
of our enemies has a complete file 
containing every scrap of information 
they can lay their hands on . . . about 
every division, regiment, battalion, 
company and other unit they can pos- 
sibly get information about. Names 
of officers, with their personal char- 
acteristics, habits, peculiarities and 
everything else they can learn. Names 
of as many enlisted men as they can 
learn. Type of training the unit has 
had. Where it Las been, where it is 
now, where it is going—everything 
they can possibly learn. By mention- 
ing the name and location of one man, 
no matter who he is, you may actually 
give away the location of an entire 
division. 

The point is this. Information that 
may seem to you completely harmless, 
trivial, unimportant and useless to the 
enemy may be just the reverse. 
It may seem that the most unimportant 
information you could possibly give the 
enemy is the location of one soldier. 
Yet I’ve shown you how it could be 
of great value to the enemy. And 
the same principle applies to all sorts 
of other information. You may not 
realize it could be of any use to the 
enemy yet it could be very 
important knowledge. 

Enemy Intelligence seeks to gather 
all the information it can about our 
troops, wants to know where they are, 
what is the state of their training, what 
is their equipment, where they are go- 
ing to strike, and when, and in what 
order of battle. You may depend upon 
it that the German genius for detail 
does not stop at the borders of any 
science, any business, any industry, or 
any country. 

That genius for thoroughness was 
exhibited in training the agents who 
were sent to this country last year 
after they had been trained in the 
famous sabotage schools you have read 
about. German Intelligence already 
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has a great deal of information about 
us, but it is hungry for more details. 
It can never get enough. 

I was present, recently, at an espion- 
age trial in Detroit and heard things 
that make us shudder even to read 
about. A government witness, a 
woman who had pleaded guilty follow- 
ing her apprehension by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, was testifying. 
She told how in Budapest, early in 
1941, she had been hired to come to 
the United States as an espionage 
agent. Then followed an account of 
how she has been sent to Berlin for 
special training and instruction. 

She testified to having been ordered 
to send back all manner of information, 
irrespective of how seemingly trivial, 
on war plant production; size, and 
location of army camps, type of train- 
ing being given various units; and 
everything having to do with ship 
sailings, convoy movements, and all 
possible information relating to plane 
production, type and destination. 

In fact she went right down the list 
of all those things that we have been 
warning people not to discuss ever 
since Pearl Harbor. 

How do these things get out? Some- 
times a soldier talks. Sometimes his 
wife talks. Sometimes it is a clerk in 
a grocery store, or a bartender, or a 
draftsman, or somebody in a service 
organization, or perhaps a stevedore 
who has helped to load munitions for 
overseas shipment, or the head of great 
industry, or a banker, or an insurance 
agent. In other words, a cross-section 
of the most talkative nation on the face 
of the earth—a nation which values its 
free speech, a nation which has never 
had to put a curb on its tongue, which 
has never had to suspect its friends, 
whether those friends live across the 
border or in the next block or in the 
next apartment. 

It has always seemed so harmless. 
The wife of an Army officer goes into 
a butcher shop. The clerk on duty 
looks like an average American boy. 
Why distrust him? It isn’t the Amer- 
ican custom to distrust people. It is 
true that her husband is away on a 
secret mission. But she doesn’t know 
the secret. She just knows he’s away. 
It doesn’t seem necessary to avoid talk- 
ing about it when the clerk asks ques- 
tions. She isn’t ordering as much food 
as she used to, so the questioner has a 


perfectly innocent basis for conversa- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to remind me that 
indiscretions are not limited to civil- 
ians; that we in uniform are not 
blameless. You may have encountered 
both officers and men who lacked cau- 
tion regarding military information. 
Naturally, since most of the men in our 
armed forces were themselves lately 
civilians, they have the same need as 
you to be educated on the seriousness 
of security of military information. 
You may be assured they are getting 
such education in far more intensive 
ways than you realize. Morning, noon, 
and night, as soon as a man dons uni- 
form, he is made continually mindful 
he must guard his tongue. 

Sut less than a week ago, DAVID 
LAWRENCE, writing in his syndi- 
cated column, made this comment: 

“Anybody who fraternizes with 
troops anywhere can learn things of 
value. The best trained troops in the 
world who may be instructed to keep 
their mouths shut do not know at times 
what is or is not valuable information 
of use to the enemy. It is by a syste- 
matic piecing together of seemingly 
trivial information that an enemy agent 
functions best.” 

Bear in mind that putting a uniform 
on an individual does not necessarily 
change his human nature over night. 
A braggart, military as well as civil- 
ian, finds it pretty hard to admit that 
he isn’t thoroughly “in the know.” 
Sometimes, as a result, his conceit car- 
ries him off base and he divulges mili- 
tary information to his friends or 
exaggerates beyond all proportion what 
little he does know simply to seem im- 
portant. Others are carried away by 
faith, enthusiasm, frequently by ignor- 
ance. It makes no difference why 
people talk, whether through thought- 
lessness or stubborn insistence on their 
“right to talk.” They must be judged 
by the potential consequences of what 
they reveal. When they reveal even 
bits or scraps of military information 
they endanger lives. 

One brief illustration will indicate 
how rapidly the enemy has been able 
to gather information and get it to his 
Intelligence headquarters. 

When Brazil declared war on the 
Axis, the German radio in Berlin made 
a broadcast in Portugese to Brazil. 
“We're not worried about Brazil’s 
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declaration of war,” the Germans said, 
—"your soldiers are a lazy, indolent 
lot. And if you don’t think so,” they 
continued, “go down to a certain wharf 
where Private So-and-so is supposed 


to be on guard duty. You think he is 
guarding important supplies, but the 
fact is he is asleep behind some packing 
cases near the end of the pier.” Brazil- 
ian staff officers drove immediately to 
the spot the German radio had de- 
scribed. And there, sure enough, was 
the soldier sound asleep in the exact 
spot the Germans had mentioned. Now, 
at the very most this man’s total 
period of guard duty was four hours. 
Furthermore, in that time he had to 
be assigned his post, make a show of 
patrolling it until he was alone 

find a concealed spot and then 
go to sleep. What’s more, a German 
agent had to see him there . . . send 
the news to Berlin . . . the news 
had to be edited and fitted into the 
broadcast . . . and then radioed 
back to South America. All within 
four hours at the most! That’s how 
fast news is handled by our enemies, 
the Germans! While you’re on a 
shopping trip, you could tell a friend 
an interesting bit of news about your 
boy . . . and before you get home 
German Intelligence officers could be 
studying that news in Germany. 

An editorial writer on the Spring- 
field, Mass., Union poses the increas- 
ing importance of our problem, thus: 
“As the Axis becomes more desperate, 
it will sharpen, rather than neglect its 
espionage in order to find out what the 
United Nations’ plan of action is to 
be and thus give it time to anticipate 
our strategy.” 

A thousand careless talkers, each 
with some atomic and apparently neg- 
ligible bit of information concerning 
the plans, may furnish Berlin with the 
pieces of the jigsaw puzzle that it 
needs to round out the invasion picture 
and prepare for the assault. 

“The Continent is not Kiska. The 
enemy cannot abandon the invasion 
coast, deciding that discretion is the 
better part of valor. Loose talk can 
place large Axis forces at the points 
of penetration at the hour of invasion. 
It can delay the end of the war. It 
can even bar a decisive victory for our 
side. The necessity for silence never 
was more acute than it is now and will 
be during the months ahead.” 
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Wire and Cable Sales Will Soar 
For Those Who Start 


























By H. J. MacDonald” 


HE electrical wholesaler will 

justifiably point with pride to his 

contribution to the great victory 
that is to be ours. He has been part 
of the typically American team that 
binds the manufacturer to the front 
line soldier; that team which is 
made up of manufacturing ingenu- 
ity, technological skill and efficient 
distribution. That less attention has 
been paid to the contribution of the 
wholesaler in our all-out war, does 
not minimize his service in the 
minds of those who have been privi- 
leged to see him operate with one 
thought guiding him, “Get them the 
goods to do the job, right!” 

Today the electrical wholesaler 
can sell only the “war types’ of 
wires and cables as manufactured by 
the various wire and cable com- 
panies. These emergency types, he 
knows, are temporary expedients 
and represent the best that can be 
offered from available materials. 
He realizes that they are manufac- 
tured of necessity and not by choice. 
He has understood the inevitability 
of changes in the insulation of civil- 
ian wires and cables which followed 
upon the Japanese conquest of the 
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Far Eastern rubber producing 
areas. What bearing will all this 


have on his post-war business? 
Backlog Is Waiting 


Simply this Large amounts 
of wire sold during the war period 
should be replaced. Market surveys 
indicate that almost every whole- 
sale area contains millions of feet of 
emergency installations of the “war 
types,” all of which can be replaced. 
The alert wholesaler, anxious to 
bridge the gap between war and 
post-war production, can compile a 
catalog of such installations from in- 
formation supplied by his friends 
and contacts among electrical engi- 
neers and contractors. 
This ready-made backlog will serve 
as a real self-starter during that all- 
important interim. 

Temporary, emergency installa- 
tions have been made, not only in 
factories, public buildings, offices, 
etc. but millions of feet have been 
built into housing projects as origi- 
nal equipment and into older private 
homes as replacement wiring. Re- 


electrical 


member, wherever the emergency 
types were installed, there exists a 
potential sale which can be made by 
the alert merchandiser! In selling 
this market, he will be assisted by 
sales promotional material of an 
educational nature which will be 
provided by the wire and cable 
manufacturers. The National Con- 
tractors’ Association, the National 
Fire Protection Association and the 
3ureau of Standards will all be help- 
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ing him to do that important job. 

While the war has necessitated 
the use of substitute wire types, it 
has made at least one contribution 
which will long be felt through the 
post-war years. That is, of course, 
in the field of simplification and 
standardization. The electrical in- 
dustry by its very nature grew and 
expanded very rapidly. The result 
was a multiplicity of wire types with 
attendant complexity in the regula- 
tions concerning wire installations. 
Early rubber covered wires were 
insulated with compounds that re- 
quired heavy walls. Consequently, 
these wires had large outside diam- 
eters. Later, however, new and 
better rubber compounds were de- 
veloped which provided better dielec- 
tric qualities and entirely adequate 
mechanical strength, as well as 
much smaller walls. 


Small Diameter Wire 


It is evident that the inevitable 
trend toward smaller diameter wires 
and cables will not only continue, 
but will gain in momentum after the 
war. Before the war these small 
diameter wires were being intro- 
duced through the electrical whole- 
saler. As a matter of fact, they were 
well on the way to changing the 
thinking of the electrical industry. 
They were raising the question, 
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“Why use large old fashioned, out- 
of-date wires and cables with large 
diameters, inferior insulations and 
coverings when here were stream- 
lined wires with smaller diameters, 
increased dielectric strength and 
smoother, better lubricated covers ?” 
The wholesaler, before the war, was 
realizing that these wires would 
make possible further streamlining 
of fittings, boxes, etc. The war 
ended the wholesale distribution of 
these smaller wires, but the new 
insulations were received favorably 
in several Government Depart- 
ments. Consequently, since Pearl 
Harbor, billions of feet have been 
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The old and the new Post-war wiring and rewiring will 
be much simpler with the new small diameter wire 
which here contrasts so vividly with its predecessor. 


used with great success under the 
most severe service conditions. This 
splendid performance record defin- 
itely assures small diameter wire a 
place of importance for civilian use 
in the post-war period, for new in- 
stallations as well as for rewiring. 
Simplification Will Help 

Right now, the N.E.C.A., the 
N.F.P.A., and the National Bureau 
of Standards are all considering the 
advisability of eliminating unneces- 


The advantages of small diameter wire as seen in these graphic examples, 
make it a potential boon for post-war rewiring and a cost-saver for new 


wiring jobs. 


The old-style wire in the pipe, left photo, leaves very little 


room for adding extra circuits of the same size wire, but when rewiring is 
done with small diameter wire, right photo, plenty of space is available for 
increasing either the number of circuits or the capacity of the existing ones. 
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sary wire sizes. The National Elec- 
trical Code, which was in effect just 
prior to the outbreak of the war, 
was dated 1940. It provided vari- 
ous current carrying capacities for 
Types R, RP, RH, RV, RHT, etc. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war, 
these wires were no longer available 
so the industry agreed to go back to 
the 1937 code and its relatively 
simple table. 

The electrical industry believes 
that new standards will be adopted. 
That means that there will be elim- 
ination of some of the unnecessary 
wire types. No longer will the job- 
ber be forced to carry stocks of too 
many types and sizes. Instead he 
will have a lesser number of types 
on which he can concentrate. Thus, 
his warehousing expense will be 
lower, his profit greater. 

Naturally, however, there will be 
some new types of wires and cables 
which will be used in connection 
with the new, revolutionary elec- 
tronic and electrical equipment for 
which such a glowing future is 
prophesied by American industry. 
Wiring for use in connection with 
this new equipment offers a promis- 
ing virgin market. On the whole, 
the wire and cable industry will fit 
in with the trend of all industry to 
make things compact, standardized 
and simple. 

The electrical wholesaler who is 
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RITTENHOUSE engineers today are creating the better, the more 
perfect Rittenhouse Chimes of Tomorrow. 








Improved mechanical principles made possible through the 
use of new materials, new manufacturing methods and a new 














high standard of Rittenhouse workmanship will bring new 








simplicity of design, a lengthened life-time of new, care-free 
performance, and new beauty. 











The knowledge gained from the engineering and manufac- 
turing of complex wartime electrical systems, linked with 40 








years of distinguished pre-war accomplishment, guarantees this 





new Rittenhouse Chime perfection. 











That’s why the better chimes of the future will be Ritten- 
house made. And that’s why, if you consider Rittenhouse now 














in your postwar plans—you ll remember Rittenhouse when 

peacetime sales begin. 

THE A. E. RITTENHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
Honeoye Falls, New York 
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looking into the future for his share 
of the wire business in his area finds 
it in three main classifications: 


New building—Chiefly public 
buildings and public works, but 


| there will be a great deal of home 


construction, as well. Much of it 


| will be of the pre-fabricated type, a 


smaller portion in mass housing, 
private apartment construction, 
developments and individually built 
houses. This new construction, 
along with inevitable home modern- 
ization will, it has been predicted, 
provide a 50-million dollar annual 
potential in this country! It is esti- 


| mated that thousands of new houses 


will be completely electrified, using 
eight to ten times the pre-war power 
consumption. 


Conversion—Primary considera- 
tion is the industrial switch-over 


| from war to peacetime production. 


It is impossible to offer a reliable 
estimate of the dollar volume of this 
potential market. Everyone realizes 
that it will be tremendous and much 
of that business will channel through 
the wholesaler. 


Replacement—This is another 
vast and fertile field that is ready- 


| made for the alert wholesaler. It 


will comprise, primarily, the re- 
placement of the emergency type 
wires with the new, modern wires of 
tomorrow. But it will consist, too, 
of extensions to existing wiring that 
would be made today, but which are 
being postponed because of the war. 
It will provide a lucrative, ready- 
made market that should attract 


every aggressive wholesaler. 
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| trical wholesaler. 


Great Opportunities 


During the war years, the jobber 
has had no easy time. He has ex- 
pended valuable hours and tremen- 
dous effort to provision war indus- 
tries so that production could con- 
tinue unabated. He knows that with 
proper planning post-war years 
offer him a great opportunity for 
profitable service. 

It is right and just that he should 
share in this. For essentially his 
function is an economical and 
efficient one. It is the wholesaler 
who has the sales organization, the 
contacts and the know-how to serve 
Indeed, the post-war picture prom- 
ises great opportunities for the elec- 














Recent WPB Orders 





Construction Order 
interpreted 


To help distinguish between resi- 
dential and farm construction for 
the purposes of Conservation Order 
L-41, the WPB issued the following 
interpretation dated April 4th: 

“Under the terms of paragraph 
(c) (1) of L-41 not more than $200 
may be spent on a house, including 
the entire residential property, over 
a year’s period. Under paragraph 
(c) (2) of that order not more than 
$1,000 may be spent on a farm, ‘in- 
cluding the farm house.’ A prop- 
erty is not necessarily a ‘farm’ be- 
cause farm products are produced on 
it but only if it is used primarily for 
the raising of crops, livestock, dairy 
products, poultry, etc., for the 
market.” 


Copper Shortage 


Explained by WPB 


A comprehensive statement ex- 
plaining the short supply of copper 
and copper products was issued late 
last month by the War Production 
Board. The report said in part: 

“The output of domestic copper 
mines this year will certainly be less 
than in 1943, according to Michael 
Schwarz, director of the Copper Di- 
vision of WPB. 

“Copper wire products as a whole 
are in tight supply. Facilities for 
the production of flexible cords and 
cables, in. particular, are fully 
scheduled. Some additional produc- 
tion could be achieved in coarser 
sizes of bare wire, weatherproof 
wire, magnet wire and a few other 
types, provided manpower and such 
raw materials as rubber, yarn, etc., 
were available. Where claimant 
agencies and their contractors have 
advance allotments, every effort 
should be made to place orders for 
copper wire mill products, particu- 
arly flexible cords and cables, as far 
n advance of required delivery dates 
as is possible in order to permit 
yrderly scheduling and maximum 
production by the copper wire and 
cable mills.” 
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Light Bulb Tax 
Regulation Set by OPA 


The amount of the new Federal 
excise tax which retailers of electric 
light bulbs may pass on to consum- 
ers is based upon the amount of the 
tax passed on to them by manufac- 
turers or wholesalers, the Office of 
Price Administration said in a state- 
ment dated April 10th. 

The old excise tax on electric light 
bulbs which went into effect Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, was 5 per cent of the 
manufacturers’ selling price. The 
new tax law effective April 1, im- 
poses an additional 15 per cent, 
making a total of 20 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s selling price. 


OPA provided: 


1. If a maximum price of the 
manufacturer before the new tax 
law became effective included the 
original 5 percent tax, he may now 
pass on only the new 15 percent tax, 
provided it is separately stated. 

2. If the maximum price of the 
manufacturer before the new tax 
law became effective did not include 
the tax (so that he was permitted 
under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation to charge the 5 percent 
in addition, if he separately stated 
it) he may now pass on the 20 per- 
cent tax provided it is separately 
stated. 

Wholesalers may pass on the 
amount of the tax which the manu- 
facturer passed on to them provided 
they separately state the amount of 
the tax on all invoices and other 
sales receipts. 

A retailer may pass on _ the 
amount of the tax which he has 
paid on each bulb or the amount 
of the tax for which he has been 
billed. This amount must be stated 
separately from the maximum price 
noted on price stickers and counter 
signs, and also on sales slips, if 
given. On certain electric light 
bulbs the tax may result in a fraction 
of a cent, and the retailer may adjust 
to the nearest penny. However, 
the tax must be computed on the 
basis of the entire sale in the event 
that more than one bulb is sold. 
Retailers cannot refuse to sell more 





ILLINOIS 


Completely Insulated 


ALL PORCELAIN 
WIRING SYSTEMS 











Save Critical Materials 





Save Installation Time 





Cut Maintenance 





% An ILLINOIS Porcelain System 
enables you to do an outstand- 
ing modern wiring job—you are 
afforded every advantage in 
making easier, safer, more con- 
venient, and efficient layouts— 
you can guarantee these porce- 
lain systems for longest service 
life, for safety, and for greatest 
all round satisfaction. Porcelain 
does not rust or corrode. It is a 
logical wiring material because 
it conserves steel, zinc, copper, 
rubber, Grounding is unneces- 
sary when you use this system. 
Clamps are not required for por- 
celain boxes. When you sell 
your next wiring, sell an ALL 
Porcelain System. 
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Poor Lighting Multiplies 
Eye Troubles in Britain 


LONDON, March 2.—An increase of 
100 per cent in defective eyesight in 
Britain since the outbreak of the war is 
largely due to poor illumination, it was 
asserted today by the Registrar of the 
Joint Council of Qualified Opticians. 





STOCKLITE 


OOD RIC 


‘RREGTRIG BOMPANY. 


4600 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE 





This is the time to check up! If 
seeing conditions can be im- 
proved in your plant, you owe it 
to the war effort—to your work- 
ers—to yourself—to do some- 
thing about it, now! For now, 
good illumination is more vital 
than ever—to prevent eyestrain 
and its resulting physical and 
mental fatigue. 

In America, the best in modern 
lighting equipment is available 
to all essential industries. In the 
broad Goodrich line of indus- 
trial lighting reflectors, there is 
a proper size and style to answer 
every specific requirement — to 
provide comfortable vision and 
to help keep production at the 
highest possible level. Goodrich 
lighting specialists are ready to 
help you. 


REFLECTO FLOODLIGHT RLM DOME 


CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 





| manufactured, 








than one bulb at a time solely for 
the purpose of collecting more ex- 
cise tax. 


“War Alarm" Clocks 


| Ready for Distribution 


In compliance with OPA and 
WPB rulings and directive orders 
the General Electric Company will 
begin the distribution of a limited 
number of special model electric 
alarm clocks within the next few 
weeks, a recent report states. 

Recent government-sponsored 


| surveys have shown the critical need 


for alarm clocks and material has 


| now been released for the produc- 
| tion of as many clocks as possible 


without interfering with war orders, 
it was pointed out. Although as 
many clocks as possible will be 
their production 
necessarily will fluctuate because of 
changing requirements for military 


| needs, and will be subject to condi- 


tions beyond the company’s control. 

The clocks will not carry a trade 
name of any manufacturer, having 
been designated “War Alarm,” 
which is printed on the face. Only 
one model will be offered for sale 
and it was pointed out that G-E 
never distributed a comparable pre- 
war model. However it carries a 
regular standard guarantee and is 


| not of inferior quality. Except for 


minor non-operating parts, the mate- 
rials are the same as pre-war. 
General Electric’s regular pre- 
war distributors will receive the first 
shipments shortly, and retailers will 
be able to offer the clocks for sale to 
the general public around May 1. 
The WPB has established quotas 
for each geographical area within the 
United States, based on the distri- 
bution of electric clock sales in 1941, 
and adjusted to compensate for 
population shifts since that year, as 
indicated by Department of Com- 
merce figures. Within each geo- 


| graphical area the number of clocks 


to be distributed is based on the 
1941 purchases of the distributor in 
that area in relation to the com- 


| pany’s 1941 sales. 


The OPA maximum retail price 


| of the clocks has been set at $4.95 


each. But this price does include 
any present or future sales or use 
tax, or any revenue, excise or other 
tax which may be applicable to the 


| “War Alarm” clock. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


another form for construction contrac- | USE IT 





d tors, engineers and architects, and a | 
5 third form for agents, brokers and 
Tl sales engineers. 55% 
Fi All contractors and sub-contractors 
renegotiated in 1942 will receive forms. | 
c Others may also obtain copies from 
W any of the renegotiation agencies, or 
from the Assignments and Statistics 
1 Branch, Renegotiation Division, Room 
4 #3D 573, The Pentagon, Washington | 
s 25, D. C. | 
The forms are to be filled in dupli- 
| cate. In the case of contractors as- | 
” signed for renegotiation, and receiving | 
., forms from a renegotiating agency, | 
LS filing will be with the renegotiation | 
ye agency from which the forms were re- | 
n ceived. Other contractors should file 
of with the Assignment and Statistics 
_ Branch of the War Contracts Price Ad- 
y : - 
4 justment Board. Under the law’s pro- | 
visions filing must be completed on or 
1. before June 1, 1944, in the case of 
le contractors whose fiscal years close | 
Te srior to March 1, 1944, and on or be- | . 
ie the first day of the fourth month | HE WHO WROTE the above 1S a 
% following the close of the fiscal year | switchboard operator in an anti- 
le of contracters whose fiscal years close | aircraft battery somewhere overseas. 
E on ar aenet Cas Gate. Such outfits have daily contact with 


e- communication wire. 





a . 7 e . 
‘ Buffalo Wholesaler Picture this boy’s thrill at seeing the 
m old familiar CORWICO diamond trade- 
- | Enlarges Staff mark so far from home! 
“ Charles M. Sherwood has joined We're shipping a lot of wire over 
A -~ gg -~ CS . —_~ there... that’s why it’s so scarce 
. Strauss Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., to | 
ill take charge of electrical wholesale ac- | over here ... 
to tivities, it was announced by Luke | 

—- yea mond cago Ed- *Excerpt from a letter to William 
as ward . Ball who served the company Ogert of Cornish Wire Com- 
he for 29 years. f hi Idi 

, pany from his soldier son, 

% Mr. Sherwood recently resigned as abroad with a fighting unit 
‘ branch chief ir the copper division of ; 
the War Production Board at Wash- 
or ington. 
as Sherwood’s appointment, Strauss 
n said, is a part of the company’s plan 
0 for continuing present war production 
ks and distribution activities. “Prepara- + 
es tion for post-war conversion to peace- 
. time activities will be an important | 
- part of the company’s planning. Sher- 
m wood’s long experience in the radio | 

and appliance fields will contribute | 
ice greatly in serving the wholesale trade WIRE COMPANY NC 
95 in Western New York, Strauss said. ’ INC. 
de Sherwood was a pioneer in the auto- . 
_ matic washing machine field, having 15 Park Row, New York City, New York 
co been associated in an executive sales 
he capacity with Bendix Home Appli- ” Made by Engineers for Engineers 


ance, Inc. His radio experience dates 
back to the earliest days. 
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WPB Removes Ban 
On Metal in Fixtures 


The War Production Board removed 
the restrictions on the use of metal 
in the reflectcrs of fluorescent lighting 
fixtures, and also removed weight limi- 
tations on ferrous metal used in other 
parts of these fixtures, in a revision of 
Order L-78 on April 3rd, 1944. 

The WPB stated that this action 
was in line with WPB policy of re- 
substituting materials normally used 
when such change is warranted by the 
material supply situation, and when it 
will result in a better product and a 
saving of manpower. Removal of re- 
strictions on metal in reflectors and of 
weight limitations on ferrous metal in 
other parts of the fixtures will save 
considerable manpower in manufacture 
and installation of fixtures. 

Hardboard, which has been used for 
reflectors since metal was prohibited 
in October, 1942, is now a scarce item, 
and the return to metal reflectors is 
expected to save about 10,000,000 
square feet of hardboard per year. 

The use of aluminum in industrial- 
type lighting equipment was _ estab- 
lished by Order M-1-i (Aluminum) as 
amended on March 24, 1944. 

The provisions of Order L-78, ex- 
cept for those paragraphs pertaining 
to the use of metal, remain in effect. 


Vast Expansion 
In Television Seen 


Post-war plans for regional and na- 
tional television networks were de- 
scribed recently by Niles Trammell, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Co., in a statement which forecast that 
“television promises to be the greatest 
medium of mass communication yet 
evolved, with unparalelled opportuni- 
ties for entertainment and education.” 

Although important problems re- 
main to be solved, Mr. Trammell said, 
he predicted an Eastern network ex- 
tending from Boston to Washington, 
a Midwestern network with Chicago 
as its hub, and a Pacific Coast network 
with Hollywood and San Francisco as 
its focal points. Eventually nationwide 
networks will be possible, but that de- 
pends greatly on the establishment of 
adequate co-axial transmission lines. 

Mr. Trammel announced that NBC 
will construct a television station in 
Washington as soon as possible after 
the war, and that the company had 
filed applications with the FCC for sta- 
tions in Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNER in the post- 
war suggestion contest conducted by 
Landers, Frary & Clark was Henry 
Quackenbush, above, of the New York 
office. He submitted an improved de- 
sign for an automatic flat iron. 


Conduit Men Ask 
Revision of L-225 


At a meeting of the Rigid Electrical 
Conduit Industry Advisory Committee 
in March, members of that committee 
representing the industry asked for 
approval of a proposed amendment to 
that Order so that the production of 
rigid conduit for essential war pur- 
poses might be furthered. 

Representative of the industry 
stated that the relaxation of L-225 is 
not desired as a means of returning 
to civilian production, but as a means 
f more satisfactorily maintaining war 
production. It was pointed out that 
rigid conduit enters very vitally into 
the production of war materials by 
assuring a continuous operation of war 
plants, by preventing injury to work- 
ers, and lessening power interruption. 

Although the Steel and Conservation 
Divisions have approved the proposed 
umendment to L-225, the Army and 
Navy have objected on the ground 
that relaxation of the Order would 
nerease production and require addi- 
tional manpower. However, a repre- 
sentative of the Army told the com- 
nittee that the services would consider 
1 relaxation of the Order if such re- 
axation would not involve the use of 
additional manpower. Members of the 
conduit committee said that the pro- 
duction of rigid conduit could be in- 
creased at least a third without the 
use of any additional manpower. 

Members of the committee who were 











GREATEST SAFETY 


utth Porclatu 





PORCELAIN Protected Wiring gives you 
unbeatable safety—also lowest cost, sim- 
plest installation, longest life, utmost 
reliability. Meets all requirements of 
directives calling for non-metallic wiring 
and non-metallic wiring materials—one of 


ORCELAIN 


the vast number of fire-prevention facts 
that your efficient Electrical Inspector 
knows. 

Sell every wiring job right for today and 
tomorrow—specify PP! Write 

for wiring manual. 


RODUCTS, Inc. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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KLEINS 


ACK from service, experienced 

linemen and electricians will 
find jobs waiting for them. Right 
now, power, communication and 
transportation companies are mak- 
ing plans to extend essential service 
to a postwar America. 

When that time comes, Klein tools 
and equipment will be back on the 
job, protecting the man on the pole 
—helping him to get his work done. 

Today, when Klein production is 
largely needed to meet war demands, 
linemen and public utility companies 
are finding that the extra quality—the 
extra service they receive from the 
Klein equipment they purchased be- 
fore the war is serving them in good 
stead. 

The Klein line of tomorrow will 
have the same extra quality, the same 
extra service that has been a part of 
all equipment carrying the name 
Klein “since 1857.” 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: 


International Standard Electric Corp. 
New York 


This book on 
the care and 
safe use of tools 
will be sent 
without charge 
on request, 
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Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 
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present at the meeting are: I. A. Be 
nett, National Electrical Products C 
poration, Pittsburgh; George F. Hol 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube C 
Youngstown, Ohio; J. E. 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., In 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Harry | 
Morrow, The National Supply Com- 


pany, Pittsburgh; Arthur E. Newman, 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; L. R. Quinn, Enameled Metals 
Company, Pittsburgh; H. S. Walker, 
Walker Brothers, Conshohocke: 
Penn. The other member of the com- 
mittee is J. M. Barton, Fretz-Mo 
Tube Company, Butler, Pa. 





Zenith Radionics 
Opens N.Y. Office 


The Zenith Radionics Corporation 
of New York, a subsidiary of the 
Zenith Radio Corporation, has been 
formed and has opened offices in the 
Empire State Building, according to 
word from J. J. Nance, vice-president 
and director of sales for the parent 
company. 

H. i 3 Wines, for the last 17 
general sales manager of the New 
York and Chicago branches of the 
Frigidaire division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, has been appointed 
general manager and a director of the 
New York Corporation. E, F. Mc- 
Donald, Jr., president of Zenith Radio 
Corporation, will head the new cor- 
poration. Toni Strassman has bee 
appointed general sales manager oi 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid Di 
vision of the subsidiary. 


years 

















JOSEPH B. ELLIOT, newly ap- 
pointed general sales manager in 
charge of sales and advertising for 
Schick Inc., manufacturers of electric 
shavers, has background of experience 
as sales manager of radio, radio- 
phonograph and television for the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


McAuliffe. 





California Wholesaler 
Changes Management 


San Francisco—The Electric Cor- 

‘ration, organized as three separate 

ympanies in California, but bearing 
the same name and handling the same 
ines, has just announced some changes 
n management. Walter E. Ayden, 
affiliated with Ross Hartley since early 
days, bought out the full interest in 
Electric Corporation, of Oakland, and 
will now devote his entire time to it 
as manager and owner. He has been 
manager of Electric Corporation of 
San Francisco, which, like the Oak- 
land house, was owned jointly with 
Hartley. While Ross Hartley, now 
owner of Electric Corporation, of San 
Francisco, as well as Electric Corpora- 
tion of California in Los Angeles will 
devote more time to the San Francisco 
house, two of his pioneer associates 
who also joined him when the San 
Francisco company was formed from 
the old Electric Appliance Co. in 1926, 
have been promoted to more important 
managerial positions. 

R. H. Longfellow, who has been 
credit manager and office manager of 
the San Francisco house, becomes new 
San Francisco manager and Tom E. 
Morgan, well known to the trade as 
salesman, becomes sales manager, but 
also intends to keep on selling. The 
inventory at the San Francisco house 
will be increased, according to Hart- 
ley, and when appliances again become 
available the firm will again handle 
Universal small appliances as it has | 
done from the beginning. 

Prior to the first World War Ayden 
and Hartley were salesmen in the 
Portland and Seattle branches of Paci- 
fic States Electric Co., predecessor of 
General Electric Supply Corporation. 
Hartley formed the Electric Corpora- 
tion of California in Los Angeles in 


1917. The corporations have been CORD SETS and 
important independents in the West 

Coast wholesale electrical supply field CHRISTMAS OUTFITS 
throughout their long history. 


a good name to 5 


New Price Schedule “go buy” ~ 
For Armored Cable 


A new dollars-and-cents price sched- 
ule for manufacturers of armored cable 
(BX), based on 1941 prices in effect 
by the industry generally, was issued 
by the Office of Price Administration 
and was effective on April 3rd, 1944. R 0 Y A [ 
According to the OPA, the new 
prices represent an increase of 10 per- ELECTRIC COMPANY INC. 
cent to 8 of the 13 known producers 3 
of armored cable, and are the same 
prices in effect for the other five. 
The production of armored cable 95 GRAND AVENUE - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
was stopped by the War Production 
soards’ Limitation Order L-165 dated 
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ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 


Powtmee  o 


No. 1184-M 
R THREADED 
DOME REFLECTOR 


Satistied customers are really what 
count for any contractor — QUAD units 
satisfy the customer and build good 
business. QUAD Units are in constant 
demand, year after year, and some 
typical comments are: “a great line” 
— “more profit” — “you can depend on 
QUAD” — The QUAD line helps you to 
meet all requests—indoor and out- 
door—commercial or industrial—new 
or replacement. 

QUAD—for today and for tomorrow— 
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QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


32 SO. PEORIA ST. 
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September, 1942, but was reinstated in 
September 1943, and is now consi 
ered an essential commodity by the 
WPB. 

Under previous provisions of the 
regulation establishing manufacturers’ 
ceiling prices for armored cable, prices 
were frozen as of October 15, 1941, 
the OPA explained. This freeze o 
curred when a general ten percent 
increase was being introduced by the 
industry, but only five of the thirteen 
manufacturers had put the price in- 
crease into effect. 


Two G. E. Wholesale 
Branches Established 


Two new wholesale distributing 
branches have been established in Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis by the General 
Electric Co., it has been announced 
by H. L. Andrews, vice president in 
charge of the company’s appliance and 
Merchandise department with head- 
quarters in Bridgeport. 

The branches began operations offi- 
cially April 1, and will provide for the 
wholesale distribution of General Elec- 
tric household refrigerators, ranges, 
water heaters, home laundry equipment, 
dishwashers, disposals and kitchen cab- 
inet equipment. 

The branch in Cincinnati will be 
responsible for the distribution of these 
products in both Cincinnati and Day- 
ton wholesale areas, 

Paul C. Wilmore has been appointed 
branch manager with headquarters at 
215 West Third St., Cincinnati. Pre- 
viously he had represented G. E, on 
the Pacific coast with offices in San 
Francisco. While there, he was a 
representative of the household re- 
frigeration and publicity divisions. 

The St. Louis branch will cover 
the city’s wholesale area, and will be 
under the managership of G. R. Brown- 
back, who has been on the staff of 
the G. E. office in Washington. His 
new headquarters will be at 500 North 
Beaumont Ave., St. Louis. 


Triple “E” Award 
For Sylvania 


Three of the Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., plants received Army-Navy 
“E” Awards on the same day in March, 
President W. E. Poor announced. The 
ceremony marked one of the rare occa- 
sions that a single corporation received 
a multiple award in one day. 

Approximately 5,000 employees were 
cited for excellence in production in 
ceremonies held in the State Armory 
at Salem, Mass. The plants receiving 
awards were the Loring Avenue and 
Boston Street plants in Salem, and 
the Danvers, Mass., plant. 
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CHARLES H. GODDARD, formerly 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Re- 
flector Company, has joined Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. as product 
manager. He will be located at Ips- 
wich, Mass. 





Ask More Metal For 
Incandescent Fixture 


Members of the WPB Incandes- 


cent Lighting Fixture Industry | 


Advisory Committee, meeting in 


Washington recently, reviewed with | 
representatives of the government the | 


proposed changes in Limitation Order 
L-212—changes which would permit 
manufacturers to manufacture fixtures 
containing 12 ounces of metal, exclu- 
sive of the chain or.stem of a sus- 


pended fixture, for which not more | 


than 8 ounces are permitted. 

Marshall N. Waterman, assistant di- 
rector of the Building Materials Divi- 
sion, who served as government pre- 
siding officer, told the committee that 
a revision of the order which will be 
substantially like the draft that was 
discussed would be issued shortly. 

A general change in the method of 
applying for permission to build was 
brought out at the meetings. It was 
stated that formerly a person who 
wished to undertake construction filed 
an application and submitted informa- 
tion about the kind of construction. 


The application was then reviewed and | 


revised to conform with the Conserva- 
tion Division design guide on lighting 
systems. Now the applicant simply 


asks for permission to build and the | 


decision is based on_ essentiality. 
Whenever the applicant receives per- 
mission to build he is given the neces- 
sary preference rating certificate with 
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Fits Standard Flashlight 
Cases. Takes the place 
of TWO 1%" Size D 
Dry Cells 


IDEAL CHARGER 


Plugs into any light socket 
IDEAL Flashlight Batteries can be 


recharged over and over again. 
Chargers available in single (AC 
only), 6-gang, and 12-gang types 
(AC or DC as required). 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Literature, Envelope Stuffers, Price 
Sheets and Counter Display Cards 


sent immediately upon request. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
In Canada: Irving Smith, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


IDEAL S 


* IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER CO 


1047 PARK AVE. SYCAMORE, ILL. 
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**Columbia Quality” 


APARTMENT MAIL BOXES 


U. S. GOV'T—APPROVED TYPE 


NOW AVAILABLE 
WITHOUT PRIORITY 
















The same sturdy construction as al- 





ways. Made throughout of cold- 





rolled steel with primer coat fol- 








lowed by sprayed and baked-on 





brass finish on fronts. Obtainable 





with and without push buttons. 




















Master Door Closed— 
Tenant's Door Open 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 45 
AND PRICE LIST 





Cat. No. 3P—3 Unit Gang 






COLUMBIA METAL 


NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 


BOX CO. 























Now I can call anyone instantly 
— anywhere in the plant! 


BELL 
VOICE PAGING and 


BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 


Double-barreled improvements—in production and em- 
ployee relations—have won a permanent place in indus- 
try for voice-paging and music broadcasting equipment. 
BELL’S new dual-purpose sound system, designed 
especially for industrial use, provides for plant-wide 
broadcasting of announcements, instructions, and re- 
corded music as well as for paging of individuals by 
voice! Employees work better, faster, more accurately 
and cheerfully to music! Voice-paging saves time and 
steps, gets orders straight to the right party, cuts super- 
visory work, simplifies management, aids production! 
Standard units can be combined in any number, to fill 
requirements of any size. Write for details on the 
BELL Industrial Voice-Paging 


SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


BEL 1197 ESSEX AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Export Office: 5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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which is combined a set of rules calle: 
“construction limitations” under whic! 
the construction must be carried on 
However, it was’ brought out that the 
“construction limitations” place no re 
strictions on the choice of a lighting 
system, therefore, it may be considere 
that the “Design Guide . .” is no longe: 
in effect. 

The use of surplus materials wa 
discussed by the committee with R. W 
Frey, chief, Surplus Inventory Branch 
Steel Division, and H. M. Patterson 
of the Redistribution Division. Mr 
Frey stated that the surplus inventory 
of steel is increasing, and that ther¢ 
was a considerable supply of cold-fin 
ished strip, but that it was not avail- 
able in a suitable range of sizes and 
tempers. 

One member of the committee said 
that there was little incentive to buy 
from the stocks of excess inventories 
because the type of steel used in resi- 
dential fixtures is available and in- 


expensive compared with the cost of 


using steel that may be of the incorrect 
temper, but that there might be a de- 
mand for excess inventories of copper 
and aluminum because of the incentive 
of weight and machinability. Mr. Wa- 
terman told the committee that it 
would be necessary to file appeals un- 
der the appropriate aluminum or cop- 
per orders. The metal division would 
then probably consult with the Build- 
ing Materials Division, he said. 
Members of the committee who were 
present at the meeting were: M. D. 
Blitzer, Lightolier Co., New York; 
A. D. Cameron, Holophane Co., Inc., 
New York; G. E. Glatthar, The Art 
Metal Company, Cleveland; William 
Goodrich, Goodrich Electric Company, 
Chicago; L. A. Hobbs, Smoot-Holman 
Company, Inglewood, California; A. F. 
Wakefield, The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company, Vermilion, Ohio. Other 
members of the committee are: C. H. 
Goddard, Pittsburgh Reflector Com 
pany, Pittsburgh; G. J. Henry, 
Wheeler Reflector Co., 


3oston. 






Radio Men to Hold 
Production Conference 


The second War Conference of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association has 
been announced for June 6-7, at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. The confer- 
ence will be held in connection with 
the twentieth annual membership 
meeting of the association. 

War Production will be the key- 
note of the industry meeting. There 
will be no exhibits or meetings for 
jobbers or dealers, the RMA has an- 
nounced, and there will be no banquet 
or other social features. 

New officers will be elected at the 
conference. 





Wesco Promotes Two 
In San Francisco 


. J. Duggan, district manager of 

Westinghouse Electric Supply 
mpany at San Francisco, has an- 
unced the appointments of John N. 
rker as Northern California district 
pliance manager, and William C-. 
liles, as district application data man- 


WVTX TT: 
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PRODUCTS 


QUALITY 


GUALIIY THAT LASTS 


Minutes saved in installing Latrobe Boxes and Wiring Specialties 
may mean valuable man-hours saved for vital production. Latrobe 
products are preferred also because of their high quality and 


I 


ger. 


known dependability. 


NO. 252-R FLOOR BOX 
with Nos. 206 and 207 Nozzle 
This two-gang Box has one cover 
plate with '/."" Flush Brass Plug 
and the other cover plate with 
2" Flush Brass Plug. 


John N. Barker 


NO. 150 BOX 
with No. 207 Nozzle 
Adjustable and _ watertight. 
Recommended for use in fire 
proof floors with wood flooring 
finish. 


William C. Miles 
“BULL DOG" 
INSULATOR SUPPORT 
A sure-grip devise for fastening 
porcelain and glass insulators to 
exposed steel framework. 


FUL 


Mr. Barker, who was formerly dis- 
rict accounts supervisor for the West- | 
nghouse Electric Appliance Division, | 
1as been with Westinghouse since | 
1938. He is a native of Pittsburgh, | 


’a. 
Also a native of Pittsburgh, Mr. EASILY 
INSTALLED 


Miles joined Westinghouse in 1929 
ind transferred to the supply company 
n 1940. He lives in Burlingame, 


Calif. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
LATROBE, PA. 


+ 


“BULL DOG" PIPE 
OR CONDUIT HANGER 
Simple in design, sturdy and 
most economical. Easily installed. 
No need for drilling or for straps. 


NO. 284 NOZZLE 
with No. 200 Cover Plate 
This compact Duplex Receptacle 
Nozzle is shown with '!/2"" brass 
pipe extension. Furnished also 
with 3%4"' pipe extension. 


— ZA 


“BULL DOG" 
BX CABLE STAPLES 


Excellent quality. Much in de- 
mand. Cartons, Kegs and Barrels. 


LMAN 


ECO- 
NOMICAL 











ALL NOW 
& TE EL AVAILABLE 







FLUORESCENT 
INDUSTRIAL FIXTURES 


Reflectors—ar STEEL 
Channels -ALL STEEL 






COMMERCIAL METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


2257 W. St. Paul Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. Phone ARMitoge 1123 






























E-M-T-UP THE QUICK WAY 
Two Squeezes and its Set 


TWO QUICK SQUEEZES give you Finer, 
Faster Conduit Connections. B-M Fittings 
do away with the twisting, turning and 
tightening of nuts and save you valuable 
time and materials. Then too, they are 
stronger, neater and much easier to work 
with in tight places. Start using B-M 
Fittings today. Have more satisfied cus- 
tomers—more profits from each job! 

(All B-M Fittings carry the Underwriters 

Seal of Approval) 


Prompt Deliveries on Properly Rated Orders 


BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO. + Galva, Ill. 








DISTRIBUTED BY 


The M. B. Austin Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, Iil. 
Clifton Conduit Co., Jersey Cy., N. J. 
Gen, Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Steelduct Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Enameled Metals, Pittsburgh, Penn, 
National Enameling & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Lighting Equipment 
Conference at Nela 


A meeting of 71 representatives of 
leading lighting equipment manufac- 
turers was held by the G. E. Lamp 
Department, recently, at G. E. Insti- 
tute, Nela Park, Cleveland. 

The meeting, arranged by E. D. 
Stryker of Nela Park, had a two-fold 
purpose. One was to discuss the final 
design of a newly proposed fluorescent 
lamp, and the other was to establish 
practical applications therefor. 

N. H. Boynton, general sales man- 
ager of G. E. Lamp Department, wel- 
comed the group. Included among the 
speakers were these Nela Park men: 
W. L. Enfield, consulting research 
engineer; Ward Harrison, director of 
engineering division; A. B. Oday; E. 
W. Commery; J. M. Ketch; C. M. 
Cutler; Allan Gaetjens; W. H. Rob- 
ison, Jr.; and H. Freeman Barnes. 

Mr. Stryker revealed that nearly 
three times as many fixture manu- 
facturers are in business today as ex- 
isted prior to the introduction of fluo- 
rescent lamps. Ward Harrison 
stressed the lighting industry’s respon- 
sibility to aid customers in selecting 
the most adaptable fluorescent lamps 
for their special needs. 

Freeman Barnes outlined the com- 
prehensive G. E. lamp department ad- 
vertising and publicity program de- 
signed to apprise trade and public alike 
to what extent G. E. research is 
“bringing the sun indoors.” He pointed 
out the opportunities which new lamps 
for seeing, heating, germ killing, and 
sun bathing, for example, have brought 
and are bringing to the lighting equip- 
ment manufacturers. 


H. C. Bonfig To Head 
Zenith Radio Sales 


Henry C. Bonfig recently resigned 
as commercial vice president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, to join 
the executive staff of Zenith Radio 
Corporation, as vice president in charge 
of the household radio sales division, 
it was announced by James J. Nance, 
vice president and director of sales, 
and Commander E, F. McDonald, Jr., 
president. 

At the same time, Mr. Nance also 
announced the addition of two other 
sales executives. B. J. Farwig, for- 
merly assistant general sales manager 
for Cities Service, was recently ap- 
pointed sales manager of the hearing 
aid division. E, R. Taylor, who in 
pre-war days handled sales promotion 
for Pontiae, heads the newly created 
sales planning department, which will 
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oordinate sales promotion for the 
company’s principle sales divisions. 

Mr. Nance said that Mr. Bonfig is a 
recognized leader in the radio industry, 
with a wide acquaintance among deal- 
rs and distributors. He brings to 
Zenith a wealth of experience and ac- 
omplishment in design, distribution, 
sales and advertising of household 
radio. Having at one time himself 
been a distributor of radio, he has an 
intimate knowledge and understanding 
of the distributors problems and possi- 
bilities. His assignment as vice presi- 
dent in charge of Zenith’s household 
radio division, will enable him to make 
full use of his experience and ability. 

Mr. Bonfig’s appointment to this 
post in Zenith’s organization is in line 
with the company’s program for larger 
postwar expansion in the field of radi- 
onics, and at the same time, enables the 
organization to continue uninterrupted 
production of vital war material. 
Zenith now has a backlog of more 
than $100,000,000 in government 
orders. 


Elections at 
Oliver Iron & Steel 


At recent elections held by the board 
of directors of the Oliver Iron and 
Steel Corporation, Mr. Ernest Schleu- 
sener was made vice-president in 
charge of operations, and Mr. John P. 
Roche was elected secretary and as- 
sistant to the president. 

The other officers re-elected were: 
Theodore F. Smith, president; James 
C. Rea, vice-president; Henry Oliver 
Rea, vice-president; William F. Roll, 
treasurer; L. E. Unrich, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer; and 
J. H. Lammert, assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Schleusener has been assistant 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing and production control since May, 
1942, and has served in other executive 
capacities throughout the plant. 

Mr. Roche recently was named 
Pennsylvania’s “Man of the Year” by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
He is an industry member of the 
Regional War Labor Board. 


per 


Canadian Wholesaler 
Heads Show Groups 


John Dunsmuir, president of Mac- 
kensie, White and Dunsmuir, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., electrical and auto- 
motive parts wholesalers, has been 
re-elected president of the Vancouver 
Exhibition Association for the 6th 
consecutive term. 
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“BEST AT THE END OF ANY TEST” 

















SATISFIED CUSTOMERS are really what 
count for any Wholesaler—TRICO Electrical 
and Lubricating Devices satisfy the customer 
and build good business. 


TRICO PRODUCTS are in constant demand 
year after year, and TRICO Distributors will 
tell you: “TRICO’s a fine, profitable line, 
made by leaders in the field, and can be 
depended upon for service.” 






























For present and post-war profits . . . 


Sell TRICO 
ICO FUSE MFG. CO. <fSUOISIENS- 


_ 
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A Twist of the 
Screwdriver 


Faster ¢ Safer Motes. Tish. 


Permanent 


Qu i eter Connection 


In Masonry & Concrete 


PAINE 


“SUDDEN DEPTH" 


DRILL BITS with 
Carboloy Tipped> Sherman 


@ These revolutionary Drill Bits are saving Fixture Connectors 


man-hours on the drilling of holes in masonry 
and concrete, for anchors, thin wall pipe con- 
duit and armored cable. They are quieter and 

















You'll say these are the finest 
Fixture Connectors you’ve ever 
















last longer. Can be used in any rotary drill seen. They're PLASTIC — self- 
(slow speed). Available in sizes from 3/16 in. | S insulating — no taping needed. 
through |'/g in. diameter (graduated in 1/16 seh ios 
in. sizes) all having a maximum !/-in. shank. Rab Gee eso ester ented end 
Complete Catalog Mailed Upon Request Write ~i wot en: Be se Pr 
THE PAINE Co. For catalog wiring is not polarized. 

2952 Carroll Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. ee ey Best of all, these Sherman con- 
Offices in Principal Cities | is od a nectors make tight, permanent 





| Connectors and connections that won't come 
| 

FASTENING 

and HANGING Walaa 





H. B. SHERMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 











Association News 


BALTIMORE—In line with the 
post-war planning, the Electrical Mar 
ufacturers Representatives Associatio 
Inc., of this city have been discussit 
a permanent electrical industrial a1 
commercial display. The plan is 

secure permanent display space with 
full time experienced attendant in 
central location. Engineers and co! 
tractors will bring prospective use: 
to view the exhibits. The cost of th 
is to be pro-rated among the exhibii 
ors according to floor or wall spac 
The whole plan is dependent on tl 
manufacturers. 








KANSAS CITY—Tom Collins o 
“The Ambassador of Good Will,” as 
he is known on the radio, was the 
guest speaker at a joint meeting of Th« 
Electric Association of Kansas City, as 
hosts, and The Missouri-Kansas Chap 
ter of International Association of 
Electrical Inspectors, as guests, at the 
Junior Ballroom of the Hotel Presi 
dent. Mr. Collins, a nationally-known 
after-dinner speaker, recently joined 
the staff of the City National Bank 
and Trust Co. as sales promotion man 
ager, 

John Puckett, who was divisior 
chairman of Group 1, of the Fourth 
War Loan Drive, wrote B. J. George, 
chairman of The Electrical Industry, 
saying that Group 1 accounted for the 
sale of $7,000,000 in War Bonds. The 
Electrical Industry’s portion of the 
sales reported was $1,016,030.23. 

Dr. G. Dewey Smith, guest speaker 


of the April 11 meeting, spoke on the 


very important subject, “American 
Youth in Time of War.” 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Radio Refrigeration & Appliance As 
sociation reports that several of Mil 
waukee’s wholesale distributors of elec 
trical appliances have already pledge: 


membership in the proposed national! 


organization being set up as a divisio1 


of the National Electrical Wholesalers 


Association. The organization was 
expected to be completed at the Chi 
cago convention of the N.E.W.A. 

At a dinner at the Hotel Astor o1 
March 28, the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company entertained more than 10 
appliance dealers. The speakers were 
Bruno Rahn, president of the company 
John Fry, president of the Detroi 
Stove Company; and Louis Ruthen 
berg, president of Servel, Inc. Infor 
mation developed at the meeting, indi 
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She STAR & 
FUSE PULLER 


and 


CIRCUIT TESTER 


BIG 
JOBS: 


1 Safely removes blown fuses 
2 Quickly locates dead circuits 


Indispensable in Homes, 
Factories, Hotels, War Plants 


DOES 














Saves Time, Prevents Shock or 
Injury, Eliminates Guesswork 


Made of a Transparent Plastic having in one 
of the legs a small lamp in series with a 
resistance and can be used to test 110 to 250 
volts circuit. It will pull fuses from 10 to 100 
Amperes. Thousands of electricians find this 
tool handier than Test Lamps. Requires the 
use of only ONE hand to quickly and accu- 
rately test circuits. 





Retails at $2.75 each, 
$1.50 additional for Leads 


For the past six months, the Star Fuse Puller 
and Circuit Tester has been advertised in 
more than 70 leading publications throughout 
the United States, 


WRITE TODAY 
for Quantity Prices 


STAR FUSE CO. 


166 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 














cated that the company anticipates a 
large public demand for gas appliances 
after the war. 


NEW ORLEANS—At a _ luncheon 
meeting in March of the Electrical 
Association of New Orleans, Arthur 
P. Hirose, director of market research 
and promotion for “McCall’s” and 
“Redbook,” told the group that New 
Orleans and_ surrounding territory 
faces an encouraging prospect, if gen- 
eral business conditions are satisfactory 
in the post-war period. Mr. Hirose 
based his conclusions on reports of 
census experts who say that New Or- 
leans is one of the Southern cities 
that have excellent prospects of retain- 
ing its war-time growth. The com- 
munities are expected to grow up 
around the new one-storied factories 
that have been built to assist in the 
war effort. To serve these new homes 
and commercial establishments, elec- 
tricity and electrical equipment will 
be required. Besides the large pent-up 
demand for appliances, Mr. Hirose 
said that the new post-war homes will 
require appliances and wiring and 
lighting fixtures. Also, the experience 
of war-years has taught women their 
real need for household appliances. 
However, Mr. Hirose pointed out that 
post-war years will be no sellers mar- 
ket, for there will be distribution in- 
novations by newer manufacturers 
causing keen competition, and many 
other contributing problems. 


PASSAIC COUNTY, N. J.—The 
New Jersey Council of. Electrical 
Leagues held their quarterly meeting 
in conjunction with a dinner at the 
Passaic City Club given by the Pas- 
saic County Electrical League. The 
nominating committee proposed the 
following names for officers of the Pas- 
saic League: Lawrence J. Lindquist 
for president; Clifford Justesen for 
vice president in charge of the jobbers 
division; and Richard A. Ruiter, Just 
Justesen, George Hasbrouck and 
Arthur Bennett, for executive com- 
mitteemen at large. 


PHILADELPHIA — The Electrical 
Association of Philadelphia has issued 
a revised edition, February 1944, of. its 
Electrical Appliance Parts Directory. 
This bulletin contains electrical appli- 
ances, listed in alphabetical order and 
under the name of each appliance are 
listed the various makes. Alongside 
of the trade names are numbers. By 
referring to corresponding numbers 
on another page of the bulletin, local 
source of parts or service information 
can be found. 
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HOLDENLINE says: 


Now 


you can get 


CHAN'L-RUN 
with 
STEEL 
REFLECTORS 





INDIVIDUAL UNITS OR 
CONTINUOUS WIREWAY 


Feature lighting efficiency, 
strength and simplicity—plus 
speed in installation, savings 


in wire and labor... 


Chan’l-Run sections can now 
be furnished with all-steel 
Reflectors. 


SOON our new com- 

mercial line will be 

ready, giving you com- 
@ plete HOLDENline 
coverage—a single source of 
supply for commercial and in- 
dustrial fluorescent. 


Write for complete information 


HOLDENLINE co. 


Pioneers tn Pluorescent 


1960 EAST 57TH ST. 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 

































FILES 


for IQ44 carry 
the story of 





















TECHNICAL DATA AND 
PRICE INFORMATION 
SHOULD BE IN YOUR FILES 
~ ASK FOR IT-TODAY 








A list of users in industry would 
look like “who’s who” in war 
materiel production. Where glare 
exists, this new lamp is now ac- 
cepted as a necessity. Try it. 
Technical data and sample will be 
sent without obligation to you. 





































REPLACES ORDINARY LAMP BULBS 











Electrical distributors now selling 
lamps are invited to write us. Testi- 
mony of industrial users adequately 
supported by qualified scientific re- 
search assures turnover. Lamp con- 
tract renewals are simplified if you are 
“in”. Sell Verd-A-Ray. It’s “V” Day 
Incandescent Lighting - Here NOW. 













SAVE ELECTRIC CORP. 


SWEET’S! 


MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCTS 





Battery Connectors—T wenty-four-page 
bulletin on battery connectors for air- 
craft, engines and general industrial 
uses has been issued by the Cannon 
Electric Development Company, Los 
Angeles, California. It illustrates and 
describes a variety of battery connec- 
tors used with battery carts for engine 
starting, for the quick disconnect of 
large storage batteries, general service 
batteries, and rack battery installations. 


Whe 
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Direct Current Motors—Bulletin 3421 
by Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Shows illustrations of direct current 
motors ranging from #¢ to 300 horse 
power and their component parts. 










When writ 
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Mercury Switches—Bulletin 503 issued 
by Durakool Inc., Elkhart, Ind., illus- 
trates the different types of mercury 
switches made by them, and diagrams 


on how they operate. 
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TOLEDO 5, OHIO 








READY.... 


for |mmediate 





Shipment.... 


No. 8972 


JACKSON 


QUALITY 


YARDLIGHTS 


#8972 — 12” Porcelain Enameled Re- 
flector 


#8974 — 14” 
flector 


Wired Complete 
For REA Installations 
Sold thru Electrical Wholesalers 


Manufacturers of Industrial Lighting 
Equipment 


JACKSON 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
900 W. Van Buren Sireet 


Porcelain Enameled Re- 





CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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jrOP SOURCE 


TIME 
CONTROLS 


# 









In your plant, automatic electric time con- 
trols can speed production . . . multiply man- 
power efficiency . . . save countless hours. 
They are doing it in thousands of plants in 
scores of industries. 

Check these facts with your top source 
. .. Check with Paragon, a pioneer designer 
and builder of time switches, industrial 
timers, interval timers, and time delay relay 






Marine 
Switchboard 








Time Delay Relay 
800 Series 


Solenoid 
Type Relay 


NEW SOLENOID TYPE RELAYS 


Paragon has just developed a new im- 
proved Solenoid type relay, available for 


early delivery. Write for information. 


MARINE CONTROL PANELS 


As a contribution to the war production 


program, Paragon is building supply panels, 
power and lighting distribution panels, Lube 
alarm indicator panels, etc. 
Marine Catalog. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


403 South Dearborn St. @ Chicago 5, Illinois 


Ask for a 


Parag ON (a7 


BUNDERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT SINCE 1905 
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PLAN TO SELL 


CloFan 


“SP@T VENTILATION” 


Jobbers and dealers will find a luc- 
rative market in post-war homes 
for these new combination blower- 
and-breeze-fan ventilators. 


More adequate ventilation of game 
rooms, kitchens and bathrooms 
will be required than ever before. 
Air conditioning and forced draft 
heating will emphasize this need. 
“Blo-Fan’”’ 
you profitable sales when home 


leadership will assure 


building is resumed. 


White gor folder giving you a pre- 
view of post-war “Blo-Fans.”’ Let us 
keep you abreast of new developments 
as they're announced toward war's end. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


You! 
PRYNE & CO., inc. 


1245 E. 33rd ST. LOS ANGELES 


Branches (to be reestablished after war) 


SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - CHICAGO - NEW YORK 





Electrical Fittings—Bulletin by 
The Thomas and Betts Co., Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., gives engineering details 
on all phases of the T. & B. Sta-Kon 
disconnect way of wiring. Many of 
these devices, including disconnectable 
two-way splices, three and four-way 
splices, disconnect strips, blocks, and 
others are pictured and described in 
this new booklet. 
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Fluorescent Lamp—A seven-page cata- 
log made available by the General 
Luminescent Corp., Chicago, IIl., gives 
forty salient features of the new Colo- 
volt, cold cathode fluorescent lamp. 
“Facts About Colovolt Cold Cathode 
Lighting,” is the title, and it covers 
such subjects as; low voltage require- 
ment, instantaneous starting, starting 
and operation in low ambient tempera- 
tures, 8,000 hour lamp-life expectancy, 
and operating guarantee of one year, 
low surface brightness, with resultant 
minimum glare. 


522 
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Infra-Red Ray—The Swenson Engi- 
neering Service of Detroit, Mich., has 
issued a booklet entitled “Infra-Red 
From the Laboratory to the Produc- 
tion Line,” which gives the evolution 
of the infra-red oven, bringing it right 
up to the utility of infra-red in industry 
today. 
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fe ee og tT 
Electrical Connectors 















BRR-R! THOSE 


ILSCO LUGS 
Sure PUN COOL! 









electrolytic copper 
} connectors are made 
from pure copper 
te and tubing. 
Weight is one-third 
to one-sixth of cast 
connectors . . . but 
performance is often 
superior to heavier 
and bulkier cast cop- 
per alloy connectors. 


Buy conductivity . . . not weight! 


Please rush us sample and 
illustrated 32-page catalog. 
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COPPER TUBE 
& PRODUCTS, Inc. 





‘24How Sewice 















































NON-HEATING 
CONTACTS 


Keep Motors Humming 





100% Quality 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfgr's. Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. Chicago 24, Ill. 








FUSIBLE TRIPLOC 


plugs and receptacles 










Fusible 

contact unit 
assembly, 3 wire, 
4 pole, for three 30 
amp. 250 v. cartridge 
fuses or fusetrons. Also 
2 wire, 3 pole (2 fuse) 
type for universal tools. 





Connector bodies 


Fusible plug 


for Portable 
Electrical Tools 


The use of fusible Triploc 
plugs on extension circuits 
will automatically isolate a 
defective tool or device 
without interrupting serv- 
ice to other equipment. 
This protection is especially 
valuable on production 
lines using numbers of 
portable tools. Triploc 
plugs and receptacles are 
heavy duty types to with- 
stand hard use. The com- 
plete range of types in- 
cludes fusible plugs, cable 
connectors, and receptacles 
in many housing types with 
conduit fitting bodies in 
standard styles and sizes. 
Write for Pylet catalog with 
complete listings of all 


types. 
* 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1352 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 
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Distribution Systems—A _ thirty-six 
page bulletin, published by the Square 
D Company of Detroit, Michigan, gives 
complete descriptions and application 
data, price information and understand- 
ing illustrations on the company’s Sal- 
flex Plugin Duct and Feeder Duct, 
Square-Duct, and Screw Cover Duct 
for electrical distribution systems. 
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Metal Bellows—The Cook Electric 
Company of Chicago has published a 
42-page catalog that highlights the 
principles, construction and engineering 
advantages of ‘“Spring-life’ bellows, 
aided by photographs and diagrams. 
The catalog also includes an applica- 
tion data chart and suggestions for 
selecting the proper bellows to meet 
specific requirements. 
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Wire Rope Slings—A_  seventy-two- 
page catalog with many illustrations 
including pictures of slings in actual 
service, has been introduced by the 
Roebling Co. of Trenton, N. J. This 
catalog gives data on wire rope and 
grommet slings for both standard and 
special uses. It also devotes a section 
to the various types of wire rope fit- 
tings, which are used in connection 
with slings. 
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ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


TORK 
CLOCK 


The TORK CLOCK CO.., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 








Infra-Red Ray 
LAMPS 


For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 
Meet industry’s demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 
Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 


Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 


Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missouri . 
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THESE FEATURES 


USTRITE TWIN-BULB 


LANTERNS 








HERE are a few “down-to-earth” 
ips that will help you sell Justrite 


ul 
Twin -Bulb, “All-Purpose,” 


Safety 


Lanterns... 


1 


nN 


A powerful 632 candlepower beam that 
pierces the darkest nights with plenty 
of the right kind of light. 


Light to the sides from same bulb at 
the same time gives a glow to illumi 
nate immediate working area 


Twin-bulbs to guard against hazards 
of bulb failure. (Flick of the switch 
slides second bulb into place.) 


Movable handle for slinging over the 
arm and easier carrying. 


The sturdy fixed guard protects globe 
and bulbs. 


6 Throw-out type bulb sockets 


T 
L 
Demonstrate them 


Strong movable stand serves as base 
for lantern, adapting it for use in 
any position. 


Seals of safety . Justrite Twin- 
Bulb, All-Purpose, Safety Lanterns 
are absolutely safe. Approved by: 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for 
safe use in Class 1, Group D loca 
tions; 2. U. 8. Bureau of Mines for 
safe use in Methane Gas and Air Mix 
tures ; 3. U. S. Coast Guard, Merchant 
Marine Inspection, for use in pump 
rooms of tankers. 


hese are things that sell Justrite 
anterns .. talk about them , 
You’ll soon 


CP a +5. pays to push Justrite. 


JUSTRITE SAFETY CANS—tThe Just- 
rite Safety Can, Safety Filling Can 
and Oily Waste Can provide the 
safe means of handling, pouring 
and storing of flammable mate- 


rials. 


Investigate this profitable 


line NOW ... complete details on 
request. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. A-4, Chicago, III. 
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And They'll 
One At Home, Too 


Now, Double-purpose Thermador 
Fan-Type Portable Electric Heaters 
are providing comfort and conven- 
ience in the Army, the Navy and 
war nee throughout the country. 

When Victory is Won, Thermador 
Heaters will heat cool corners, cool 
warm areas, dry clothes and hair 
in the homes of America. 

Aggressive dealers are featuring 
flameless, fumeless Thermador 
Heaters now to improve working 
conditions in war plants. Available 
on priority orders in portable or 
built-in types for use on 115-volt 
A. C. service, 1650 watts capacity 
—or 230-volt A. C. in capacities 
up to 5000 watts. 


Thermador also manufactures built-in Electric 
Heaters, Electric Ranges, 

Electric Water Heaters, 

and Radio Transformers. 


Write today for 
Catalog WS-5. 


THERMADOR 
ELECTRICAL MFG. COMPANY 


SID. South Riversid 
Los Angeles olif 


Seven Ps eagues Ahead 





Fluorescent Fixtures — Day - Bright 
Lighting Inc. of St. Louis, Mo., an- 
nounces that a new bulletin, F-75, will 
replace F-70 on fluorescent fixtures. 
This new bulletin illustrates five new 
fixtures, giving the dimensions and data 
on each. 
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Parts for Electrical Equipment—Pub- 
lished by the American Institute of 
Bolt, Nut, and Rivet Manufacturers of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a 24-page bulletin 
entitled, “Fasteners—Vital in Every 
Industry.” Some of the feature arti- 
cles contained in the bulletin are: “The 
Rolled Screw Thread Process Opens 
3ottlenecks,” “Cold Driving of Large 
Rivets,” and “Tentative Specifications 
for Cold Riveted Construction.” Also 
included in the bulletin is a picture- 
page story entitled, ‘Scientific Re- 
search Helps Solve Problems For Users 
of Fasteners.” 
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Sales and Purchasing Records—Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
available two booklets: Kardex Sales 
Control Records; Purchasing Depart- 
ment Records and Routines. These 
bulletins contain illustrative and de- 
scriptive data showing how these rec- 
ords are used, where they are used, 
and by whom they are used. 
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WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS 


SEE THESE 
LITTELFUSE 


EXTRACTOR POST 
IMPROVEMENTS— 


Interest will be centered on the 
important advantages gained. 


Side terminals welded 
to inner shell. Proof 
against heat and vi- 
bration. 


CUTAWAY OF 
LITTELFUSE Ex. 
TRACTOR POST No. 
1075 for 3 A G fuses. 
Furnished finger or 
screwdriver operated. 


Pull-knob with special grip prevents fuses 
from dropping out. Full visual shock-proof 
inspection. Spring activated cup positive 
continuous electrical contact. 

Used with 3 A G fuses (I'4"" long x 1%," 
dia.) to 15 amps. for radios, auto-radios, 
amplifiers, fractional h.p. motors, magnets, 
control circuits, relays, rectifiers, relays, 
plate circuits, etc. 


Test samples available. Write 


LITTELFUSE INC. 
220 Ong St., El Monte, Calif. 
4750 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Why dig 
through a 


PILE 


of Catalogs? 





Find the Fitting you need— | 
quickly—in the COMPLETE lin 


If you have a Penn-Union Catalog, 
you can instantly find practically 
every good type of conductor fitting. 
These few can only suggest the 
variety: 


Universal 
Clamps to take 
a large range of 
conductor sizes; 
with 1, 2, 3, 4 
or more bolts. 


L-M Elbows, with compression 
units giving a dependable grip on 
both conductors. Also Straight 
Connectors and Tees with same 
contact units, 


Bus Bar Clamps for in- 
stallation without drill- 

ing bus. Single and 
multiple, Also bus sup- @ 
ports — various types. Sa 


Clamp Type Straight 

onnectors and Re- 
ducers, Elbows, Tees, 
Terminals, Stud Con- 
nectors, etc. 


Jack-Knife connectors 
for simple and easy dis- 
connection of motor 
leads, etc. Spring ac- 
tion — self locking. 


Vi-Tite Terminals for 
quick installation and 
easy taping. Also sleeve 
type terminals, screw 
type, shrink fit, etc. etc. 


Splicing Sleeves, Figure 8 and Oval, seam- 
less tubing—also split tinned sleeves. High 
conductivity copper; close dimensions. 


Preferred by utilities, industrials, 
electrical manufacturers, contractors 

— because they have found thate=e 
“Penn-Union” on a fitting is their f® 
best guarantee of Dependability. 


PENN-UNION 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


Conductor Fittings 
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Plan now for the appliances 
and gadgets that will come 
later. For only a few cents 
more, install that extra outlet 
with the light switch—at a 
convenient height. Primarily 
for handy attachment of the 
vacuum cleaner—it will have 
a multitude of uses. 


A real sales point for an 
electrical wiring job. 


PASS & SEYMOUR INC. 
SYRACUSE 9, N. Y. 
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MINERALLAC HANGERS 
AND BUSHINGS 


LISTED BY UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORY 


For Cable or Conduit. Can be in- 
stalled at any angle on wood or 
steel beams. 


MINERALLAC 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


25 N. Peoria St. Chicago 
THEODORE 8B. DALLY 
N. Y. City Phone Cortlandt 7-6786 








YOUR JOBBER IS 
""ON THE SPOT" 


Your wholesaler is “on the spot" in more 
than one sense. He is Johnny-on-the-spot 
with service and quality merchandise. 


FOR SPECIAL SOLDER & FLUXES, The 
“Allen Spot'’ is your best bet. With over 
230 formulas to select from, you can find the 
right one for every SOLDER & FLUX PROB- 
LEM. Fluxes for electrical soldering silver 
soldering, brazing, welding . . . but— 


“BE SURE IT'S GOT  . 
THE ALLEN SPOT” lf . 
a 
L. B. ALLEN Co., Inc. (#8 | N 
6719 Bryn Mawr Ave. 2, Lames 
CHICAGO | a 











AN ALERT MFR. 


—has a copy of the 
Directory of Verified 
Electrical Wholesalers 


AT HIS ELBOW 


—to save sales time 
$25.00 per copy 


Wholesaler’sSalesman, 330 W. 42St.,N.Y. 
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You can atways Rely on RACO 


Rass RACO 
ALL-STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 


ALL STEEL on. EQUIP COMPANY 








R* All-Steel is a clean line, it’s attractively 
packaged, and trade-marked. Favored by 
architects, builders, and contractors, Raco is 
easier to sell. It’s the quick turnover line, the 
profit line! Perhaps that’s why it is preferred by 
so many wholesalers and salesmen throughout 
America! There are other good reasons, too. 
The Raco-All-Steel-Line is complete. There 
is a Raco product for all repair and maintenance = 
jobs, for every type of construction. It is the “quality line”— Raco 
products are in service on many of America’s biggest and most technical 
jobs. Actually more than 31 years of engineering have kept Raco-All- 
Steel in step with the latest developments in the electrical wiring field! 
Remember, you can always RELY on RACO—the “quality line” that 
is sold nationally only through wholesalers! 


COB}—T ar “C O”, 4” Square Box 


with a convenient bracket. 7 


DO-21-N3—C om pletely protects non- 
metallic cable entering through side or 
botiom. Clamp is one piece. 


Distributed by 


tage ast COMPANY, INC. 


300 Kensington St. Aurora, Illinois 
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MAKE MINE THE 
CONVENTIONAL 
SYSTEM WITH 
G-E£ WATCH DOG. 
STARTERS 








AN EXTRA WAR BOND IS AN EXTRA SHARE FOU HOLD IN AMERICA'S FUTURE 
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Then consider these facts 


VER since fluorescent lighting was first introduced by General Electric in 
1938, it has been our policy to make a complete line of fluorescent lamps 
and the ballasts, starters, and sockets for their use. G-E Research is working 
constantly to improve fluorescent accessories and to find better ways to use 
them. In buying fluorescent equipment, the following cost factors should be 
) considered: 


FIRST COST The conventional FS-4 starter system has the 
lowest initial cost, the G-E Watchdog Starter system costs ap- 
proximately 2% more, and the Instant-Starting system costs 
from 15% to 25% more. 


FOI S 





OPERATING COST The FS-4 starter system and the G-E 
Watchdog system have the same operating cost, while the In- 
stant-Starting system costs approximately 13% more to operate 
because ballast losses are inherently higher. 















MAINTENANCE COST For each dollar spent in maintaining 
the Instant-Starting system, you will spend about $1.05 tor the 
G-E Watchdog Starter system and about $1.09 for the con- 
ventional FS-4 system. 









The respective advantages of each system are shown here to help 
you determine the one which best fits your needs. Whatever system 
is selected, you can depend on General Electric lamps, ballasts, 
starters and lamp holders to provide the utmost in fluorescent light- 
ing service. 










For an illustrated booklet giving further facts, figures, and a complete 
comparison of the operating characteristics of the three fluorescent 
systems, write General Electric at any of these addresses: Nela Park, CAMERA @esacracc 
Cleveland 12, Ohio; Boston Avenue, Bridgeport 2, Conn.; 1 River Road, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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DON'T OVERLOOK ME, MISTER, 
IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR A GOOD 































































































| 
@ For quite a few years we farmers were a i 
ulti-breakers. 15- ' 
“between the devil and the deep blue 50 ampere circuits. | 
sea” when it came to electrical equipment. pares sodhe” = c 
When rural electrification was going full aries yg ‘ 
steam ahead, a lot of us gotasfaras ‘tapping a 
in” but we simply didn’t have the money Pairs ; > ny ee 
ass ressure mail on compac or 
to do any more. Later, when we had the Switch for deep well and 60 ampere, 230 Volts 
. . ’ . — um avy duty, gS ications. 
wherewithal, we didn’t have the priorities. ; : on. ” siataaatieid 
Right now we've got both—and there's 
a lot of catching up to do before our elec- 
trical set-ups are what they should be. 
Seems to me, your contractors can get 
themselves some worthwhile business by 
. ‘ Type C and D Sofety | 
working with us farmers and our county Switches in standard 
agents. There's a lot of electrical equipment gs eae = 
we ought to have. After all, farming is vital 
business these days and the more we can > - 
modernize, the better we can do our job. Ps enomtarg iP ety 0 Mp - 
nge an t in ircul 0 amperes, single or 
Pull-out mains. Standard double ro Rointight or 
or raintight boxes standard enclosures. Ct 
wi 
No 
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ad 
Ne 
Re 
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